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ONCE AGAIN, WRESTLING REVUE! (Updated Version!) 


It was in the late summer of 2004 that I sadly had to announce the 
suspension of publishing Wrestling Revue. Economic forces (mainly the cost 
of printing and postage) combined with the very limited (but definitely 
enthusiastic) market for a publication devoted to golden age “old school” 
wrestling left no alternative but to make that decision. 

Although the “three count” was seemingly in for the printed version 
of Wrestling Revue, І soon began investigating the possibility of an online 
version. After a lot of work and preparation on many fronts, the online 
edition of WR debuted in mid-2005 with this very (#148) issue. Although 
it received critical acclaim and good reviews, there is just something 
about a printed magazine. I know that I love the lightning speed of 
communication that the internet offers. I enjoy the rapid response when 
searching for information. Yet, I also know that I also still enjoy holding a 
printed magazine in my hand, and settling in to read through it. 

Apparently I’m not alone. Many people have lamented the absence 
of a printed version of WR. It was your encouragement that pushed me 
to the final decision to once again “jump into the ring.” Putting together 
a product like this is a very time-consuming process, and only with your 
continued support can we continue. So, you can help by spreading the 
word to others who share a passion and interest in “old school” pro 
wrestling. 

Wrestling Revue welcomes contributions from those who enjoy the 
focus of our publication. One such submission is the interview with Greg 
“The Hammer” Valentine that appears in this issue. This interview was 
generously sent to us by Michael Hayes (“No, not the wrestler”) in mid- 
2004. It appears here. This interview was contributed out of the blue by 
a true fan of “old school" wrestling, and I am delighted to finally present 
it to our readers. Of course, we welcome and encourage more material of 
this type from our readers. Have an idea for a contribution to Wrestling 
Revue? Email me: mail@wrestlingrevue.com 

With that in mind, special thanks to Evan Ginzburg, of Wrestling Then 
& Now, who came through at the last minute with the Baron Von Raschke 
interview. Evan has promised more contributions in the future. 

Finally, some business to discuss... We won't be offering subscriptions, 
but rather each issue will be offered individually. Our website will feature 
release dates for upcoming issues. You can check www.wrestlingrevue. 
com for information on the latest issue. 

It's great to be back! 

-Brian Bukantis, Publisher 


Tell us who you'd like to see featured in Wrestling Revue! 
Write to: Wrestling Revue * Вох 309 « Fraser, МІ 48026 
or visit our website: www.wrestlingrevue.com ! 
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“AND THAT'S THE) 
WAY IT WASS 


E A. Frvena 


The Epitome OF Wrestling Ma wagers 


Indian Stavs of the Golden Age 


I have some great memories when 
I think back to the real early days, 
watching wrestling on the old Dumont 
television network. The programs were 
out of Chicago in the old International 
Amphitheater, and the matches were 
sent to various cities that the stars 
competed in. Flint, Michigan was one 
of those cities. 

Some of the greatest Indian mat 
men in the business appeared in that 
facility and others all over the world. 
The first that comes to mind is Chief 
War Eagle (John Bell), who was related 
to Don Eagle (Carl Don Bell) of later 
fame in the Buffalo territory in the 
60%. 

I remember War Eagle coming 
to the ring with a young lady that 
carried a tom-tom. She was dressed 
in a buckskin dress with a beaded 
headband. When the going got tough 
for War Eagle in the ring and he needed 
support, she would grab the tom-tom 
and begin to beat on it. Suddenly, as if 
the great spirits above were giving him 
an extra breath of air in his lungs, he 
would make a tremendous comeback 
and beat his foe in the ring. 

I remember him wrestling Johnny 
Kace and nearly losing, as Kace had 
jumped from the ring and tore the 
tom-tom from the grip of the lady and 
began to stomp it to pieces at ringside. 
Before he could do permanent damage, 
Chief War Eagle came to her rescue. 
He promptly threw him back into the 
ring and delivered several Tomahawk 
chops that caused the top of Johnny's 
head to burst open, then he threw him 
to the mat and pinned him for a three 
count. 

War Eagle died in 1966 and will 
always be remembered in my thoughts. 
Don Eagle died in 1979. 

Another great Indian star was 


Chief Big Heart (Richard Vest) from 
Oklahoma. He toured extensively on 
the East Coast and headlined many 
sellout events against Dr. Jerry Graham, 
Gorilla Monsoon, Buddy Rogers, Bob 
Orton Sr., and many others. 

One evening in a dressing room in 
Dayton, Ohio. I mentioned to him that 


there was a big hunt on for a missing 
Indian along I-70. Big Heart asked me 
where I had gotten the information, 
as he wanted to help with the search. 
I told him that there were signs all 
along I-70 from Kansas City warning 
to “Watch out for FALLING ROCK.” 
He laughed until tears were coming 
down his face and said to me that my 
day would be coming when he could 
get even with me. 

He was quite a sight going down 
the highway in the pure white Cadillac 
with the BIG Gold letters ‘CBH’ on the 
driver’s door. Big Heart died in 1993 
and is missed by yours truly. 

Chief Little Wolf (Benny Tenario) is 
another of the superstars that I enjoyed 
as a young man. I met with him a few 
times in my early career in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 


Billy Rolling Thunder (Dale 
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Dus 


a 
The legendary Don Eagle 


Patrick) is another big name to come 
into my thoughts. He was a fantastic 
performer in the ring and a gentleman 
outside. When he was not wrestling, 
he visited a lot of hospitals in helping 
to bring a little joy into terminally ill 
patients. He died in 1998. 

Who could forget | Chief 
Thunderbird and Chief Kit Fox, or Jay 
Youngblood (Steve Romero), son of 
Ricky Romero from the old Amarillo 
territory. 

They were all terrific mat 
technicians that brought that little 
extra excitement into every wrestling 
card with their talents. 

When you consider greats that 
made it in the wrestling business, 
you can't forget Lionel Giroux, the 
wrestling midget who made his mark 
as Chief Little Beaver. Little Beaver 
captured the hearts of many wrestling 
fans when he was in a Wrestlemania 


and was bodyslammed by King Kong 
Bundy. Beaver passed away in 1995, 
but will always be remembered for 
the bouts he had with Sky Low Low, 
Fuzzy Cupid, Colonel Tom Thumb, 
Irish Jackie, Farmer McGrunder, Lord 
Littlebrook, and many others. 

When mentioning famous Indian 
wrestlers, I have to include Danny 
Little Bear. He and the guys I managed 
had some fantastic matches all over the 
Midwest and sold out many buildings. 
Inever knew any man that could incite 
a riot as well as he could. All he needed 
to do was lift his hands and call out to 
the fans. 

One of the greatest bouts I ever 
had with him was in Topeka, Kansas. 
He was in a 10-round boxing match 


Danny Little Bear 


against Black Angus, and if he beat 
Angus, he would get five minutes with 
me. 

After handing Angus a roll of 
quarters into his left glove he began 
the fifth round of the bout. Both 
were swinging wildly and suddenly 
from out of nowhere Angus threw a 
haymaker with his left that knocked 
Littlebear straight into the air. His feet 
went straight up and he came down on 
his face with a huge thud on the mat. 
The referee had no choice but to count 
to 10 and award the match to Angus. 

I jumped into the ring and began 
to hoist the left hand of Angus into the 
air and suddenly the quarters began to 
fall from his palm and started to roll 
all over the mat. The referee , "ole" 
Rabbit Ears” Dick Moody, reversed 
the decision and turned to me and 
said "Your going to have to wrestle 


I yelled for the bell to be rung and 
began to stomp on Littlebear's back. 
Turning to the crowd I began to gloat 
of my greatness. I turned to stomp him 
some more as he had rolled over onto 
his back. The red, white and blue steel- 
toed Dingo boots I had on left huge 
prints on his chest. 

As I turned away from him again І 
closed my hands beneath my rib cage 
and stuck my chest out in a pose that 
would have befit a muscle builder in a 
championship tournament. Fans were 
screaming for me at the top of their 
lungs. 

I turned and there was Littlebrook 
standing and staring at me with fire 
coming out of his black eyes. We began 
to circle the ring with me pleading for 
him to unclench his fists. I ended up 
facing him, but he never laid a hand on 
me. Angus saw to that as he jumped 
into the ring to save me. 

It took a riot squad to get us back 
to the dressing room. The fan's carried 
Danny out on their shoulders. 

Danny left us just 15 short years 
ago and is greatly missed. His son, 
Mathew Little Bear, has started to train 
in hopes that he will be able to follow 
in his father's footsteps. I wish him the 
best of luck in everything he does. If he 
is anything like his dad, watch out. 

Recently, at the CAC reunion in 
Las Vegas, I had the pleasure of being 
in the company of Billy Two Rivers. 
Don Eagle taught him, and I must 
say that the short time spent was very 
educational and emotional. We had 
not seen each other in a lot of years and 
had many stories to tell. 

Please remember all the fallen 
warriors of Native America that 
battled in the rings to show the world 
why they were the very best. 
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A NEW 
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GREG 
VALENTINEN 


by 


COM Michael Hayes 
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Florence, South Carolina, 1983. 


Nightfall had come, and the 
sweltering heat had given way to a 
humid haze that sank deeper into my 
lungs with each breath. The sickeningly 
sweet stench of mosquito repellent 
hung in the air as a mosquito truck 
turned back onto the main highway 
and melted into the late summer 
tapestry of tail lights and pine trees. 

Moths and bats darted back and 
forth under the bright lights of the 
American Legion Stadium, while I 
lumbered down the stadium steps and 
made my way onto the playing field. I 
had watched the long brown Cadillac 
ease its way across the football field 
and park on the thirty-yard line. Even 
through the mosquito repellent mist, I 
could see who was driving the Caddy. 
Those bulldog shoulders and bleached 
blond locks were unmistakable. 
Greg “The Hammer” Valentine had 
arrived, and I was not going to let this 
opportunity pass. 

My pulse quickened as I neared the 
United States Heavyweight Wrestling 
Champion’s car. A small group of fans 
realized where I was headed and began 
to follow at a safe distance. I decided 
to approach “The Hammer” from the 
passenger side of his car, because one 
never knew what the devilish heel 
might try if one inched within an arm’s 
length of him. 

I leaned to peer into the window. 
Valentine, already dressed in his 
wrestling trunks and boots, gave me a 
sideways glance. Sheepishly, I rapped 
on the glass with my index finger. 
I’m not positive, but I think I heard 
an audible gasp behind me when the 
automatic window in front of me slid 
down halfway. 

“Umm. Mister Valentine, could 
I have your autograph?” my voice 
cracked and I thrust my spiral 
bound notepad within reach of “The 
Hammer.” Without saying a word, 
Valentine took my notepad, signed his 
name across a blank page, and handed 
it back to me. 

“Thanks,” I beamed and quickly 
shoved the notepad into my back 
pocket. 

Feeling that I was not in danger, 
I decided to mention the US. 
Championship belt that occupied the 
passenger seat of Valentine’s Cadillac. 


“Do you mind if I touch your belt,” I 
asked as I rested my arms on top of the 
half open window. Valentine simply 
pressed a button to slide the window 
and me down to meet the door. 

The people who had been 
watching to see what would happen 
when someone dared approach "The 
Hammer" began to laugh while I tried 
to recover from my weight suddenly 
shifting into the front seat of Valentine's 
car. I touched the belt all right, but 
it was more to prevent myself from 
tumbling headfirst into the car than a 
moment in which I connected with a 
part of wrestling history. 

I mumbled “Thanks,” righted 
myself, and tried to regain my 
composure. 

Greg “The Hammer” Valentine 
just smirked and pressed a button to 
raise the window. 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 2004. 


It is early Saturday morning 
on Super Bowl weekend, and I am 
heading north toward Charlotte on 
1-85. Thoughts of my first encounter 
with “The Hammer” begin to surface, 
and I wonder how my second meeting 
with the wrestling legend will go. Greg 
Valentine has agreed to be interviewed 
for a documentary I am doing on 
Nikita Koloff. Even though I only 
need a couple of statements from him 
about “The Russian Nightmare,” he 
has graciously set aside time for me 
to do a longer interview in which we 


can discuss his career, father, and new 
found Christian faith. 

I arrive at the Hilton where 
Valentine is staying and find him in the 
hotel restaurant enjoying breakfast. He 
looks very much like I expected. The 
blond hair, the massive shoulders, the 
stoic expression --all make Valentine 
immediately recognizable to any 
old-school wrestling fan. However, 
years on the road have taken their toll 
in other ways. His forehead is marked 
with battle scars that hint of blood 
spilled on countless canvass covered 
mats, and his face is beginning to sport 
the road weary creases of a rough and 
rugged life style. 

We exchange pleasantries аз 
Valentine finishes a breakfast that 
consists of an omelet, hash browns, 
grapes, and a pot of coffee. I notice that 
his movements are slow and deliberate 
and that, at times, his huge hands seem 
to fumble their grip when trying to 
grasp his fork or a grape. 

I am pondering what damage the 
thirty plus years of pounding his body 
has endured might have caused, when 
“The Hammer” asks if we should head 
up to his room to shoot the interview. 
“Sounds great,” I say as I grab my 
camera gear, and follow Valentine to 
the elevator. 

Heshuffles slowly ahead of me with 
what I call the wrestler walk--part strut, 
part stumble, all pain. My thoughts 
again begin to drift and 1 contemplate 
just how much punishment these guys 
subject themselves to in the ring. But 


Greg Valentine applies the figure-four to Dino Bravo in a Detroit match. Photo - Brian Bukantis 
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Early publicity photo of Greg - as "Johnny 
Valentine Jr." 


when the elevator bell dings, its doors 
open, and we step inside, I am struck 
with a sense of awe and nostalgia as 
the reality of this moment begins to 
sink in. 


Greg Valentine. Room 1203. 


The early 1970s was a period 
of transition for America. The U.S. 
military was bogged down in Vietnam, 
nightly news broadcasts beamed the 
horrors of war from coast to coast, 
and Flower Power was wilting under 
the strain of drug abuse. It was also 
a time of transition for a teenager 
who was spending time with his 
father in Texas. Greg Valentine, son of 
legendary wrestler Johnny Valentine, 
had decided that he would follow his 
father's footsteps into the world of 
professional wrestling. 

“At first, my dad told me, TI 
send you to college. You don't have to 
wrestle,’ “recalls Valentine. “But Iknew 
after watching him for four months in 
Texas--watching him wrestle... You 
see, I never grew up with my father, 
but when I watched him wrestle it was 
like a voice inside of me saying, ‘This is 
you. You can do this. This is you! My 
father might have known that too.” 

In 1972 Johnny Valentine put 
his nineteen-year-old son on a plane 
bound for Canada to learn the 
wrestling business. Why Canada? 
“That was the Vietnam War era and 
I almost got drafted, but I lucked out 


and didn’t. Not that I didn’t want to 
serve my country, but we all know 
what kind of war that was. I just count 
my lucky stars that my dad sent me up 
to Canada, and I started breaking into 
a fabulous business.” 

Once the young Valentine started 
getting familiar with the squared-circle, 
he knew that he had made the right 
career choice. He was not however, 
naive to the fact that being Johnny 
Valentine’s son could not only help his 
career, but if he was not careful, could 
hinder him. “I had talent but I had a 
lot of help along the way,” admits 
Valentine. “Being Johnny Valentine’s 
son opened a lot of doors to help me 
learn, but at first, a lot of guys wanted 
to make a star out of me right away. I 
thought it was a little bit soon and so 
did my dad. So, I really learned and 
really held back and had five or six 
good years of learning wrestling and 
not being featured really. Just learning, 
learning, learning before I exploded on 
the scene.” 

After a year of learning the ropes 
in Canada, Valentine continued 
his education in the Sheik’s Detroit 
territory. “Then I hooked up with Don 
Fargo,” Valentine resumes. “We had a 
tag team, and I actually dropped the 
name ‘Valentine’ for a couple of years 
во could continue to learn the business 
and learn tag team wrestling. Actually, 
when I was with Donny Fargo, we 
were called the Fargo Brothers--I 
wasn't featured as Greg Valentine. I 


was featured as Johnny Fargo, and 
that really gave me the opportunity to 
get out of my dad’s shadow because he 
was such a tremendous wrestler and 
such a big name.” 

Evidence that Valentine was 
emerging as a real talent in his own 
right came in 1974 when NWA World 
Champion Jack Brisco invited Greg 
to Eddie Graham’s Florida territory. 
“They had a great knowledge of 
wrestling down there,” Valentine 
begins. “They had a real good group 
run by Eddie Graham. Mike Graham 
and Dusty Rhodes were down there. 
It was just a great learning ground 
for me, and a proving ground. I really 
excelled there from ‘74 till ‘76 before І 
came up to the Carolinas. 

“Т was featured a little bit, but 
there was not any real pressure. They 
would maybe make me Dusty Rhodes’ 
partner one night or instead of being 
the opening match, I would be in the 
middle of the card. I was nurtured 
along real well in Florida.” 

Valentine’s time in Florida not 
only contributed to his growing 
wealth of wrestling knowledge, but 
it was also the territory in which he 
began to develop a persona that would 
last to this day. His run in Florida was 
drawing to a close, and he needed 
to send some tapes of himself to Jim 
Crockett’s MidAtlantic territory--his 
next stop. 

“Dusty helped me out with my 
‘Hammer’ persona when he said, ‘You 


Greg as “Johnny Fargo” - and tag team partner Don Fargo, early ‘70s. Photo - Brian Bukantis 
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know, we gotta get your elbow thing 
over, " laughs Valentine. "I always 
dropped the elbow like my father. My 
father called it ‘The Brain Buster’ and I 
just called it ‘the elbow drop.’ Anyway, 
we got a bunch of boards out and I 
just started dropping my elbow on 
those boards and was splitting them 
in two. We filmed me doing this at the 
Sportatorium in Tampa, Florida and 
sent the tape up to the Carolinas. That 
was the next place I was working my 
way to come into, because my father 
had a horrible plane crash with Ric 
Flair. My dad was paralyzed and he 
would never wrestle again. So, they 
were kind of mentoring me along to go 
to the Carolinas. 

“I sent that tape of me busting 
bricks and boards up there. It really, 
really looked impressive. They put it 
on Mid-Atlantic television and one 
of the announcers, I don’t know if it 
was Bob Caudle or Tony Schiavone, 
but I think one of those fellows started 
saying the name ‘Hammer’ and then 
it began to stick--Greg “The Hammer’ 
Valentine.” 

Valentine wasted no time in 
becoming a main event player in 
the Mid-Atlantic territory. His name 
recognition and solid booking along 
with his ability to capitalize on the push 
he received would establish him as a 
major star for years to follow. “They 
(Mid-Atlantic fans) knew I was Johnny 
Valentine’s son. That right there was a 
kick-start, and those films I sent up of 
me breaking bricks and boards down in 
Florida really helped get me over. Then 
I came in to the Greensboro Coliseum 
and wrestled Johnny Weaver, one of 
the all time legends there. During the 
match, I came off the top rope and 
gave him an elbow across the throat. 
They carried him out and he more or 
less retired after that. That just really 
catapulted me to another level. 

"Then they tagged me up with the 
flamboyant Ric Flair. After a few long 
and grueling matches with Ole and 
Gene Anderson, who were a double 
tough tag team, we captured the NWA 
World Tag Team titles. So, I was pretty 
much made. АП I had to do was walk 
in those shoes." 

Now a bankable worker in the 
business, Valentine began to split his 
time between the NWA and the WWF. 
Valentine recounts that period of his 


Greg Valentine didn't rest on the reputation of his father. He earned his way up the ladder. Shown 


here in an early match as “ВаБу-Ғасе Nelson-Fargo." Photo - Brian Bukantis 


career with gratitude and fondness. 

"| went to New York in 1979. 
George Scott was the Mid-Atlantic 
booker, and he thought it'd be a good 
chance for me to get away from the 
Carolinas for a while--go up to New 
York and really branch out. That was 
a really great opportunity for me in 
1979. 

"Iwentup thereto Vince McMahon, 
Sr. and they fit me with the figure four 
leg lock. They said, “You need a hold.’ 
I said, "You're right. A finishing move 
besides just the elbow.' The figure four 
leg lock became my signature hold and 
defined Greg ‘The Hammer’ Valentine 
even a little bit more. That and the fact 
that I was on big, big TV up there in ‘79 
and ‘80. It was great! 

“Then they shipped me back to 
the Carolinas. That’s when Ric (Flair) 
had become the world champion or 
was being seasoned for it. He was on 
the other side--the good side. I came 
back as a heel again. We did a deal 
where Ric asked me to be his partner 
against the Andersons again, and 
that’s when I turned against him. I 
hit him over the head with a cane that 
wouldn’t break. I ended up breaking 
his nose legitimately, and he went to 
the hospital. 

“Ric was so cocky. You either loved 


Ric or you loved to hate him. I think a 
lot of people, when he turned baby-face 
wrestler, looked at his attitude and still 
hated him. Winning the world title 
helped get him over as a baby-face, but 
I think our battles against each other in 
‘81 and “82 really got him going as а 
fan favorite once and for all, because 
I was the big, nasty guy who busted 
his nose. That really helped my career 
too. 

“Then I went back to New 
York again and wrestled Pedro 


Morales--suplexed him on the cement 
floor! So, those were great years for me 
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in the early 80's because I was going 
backand forth between the two greatest 
territories; the NWA which was the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Virginia, and 
[the WWF] before they busted out and 
went nation wide but still had all those 
great cities like Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, wow, 
New York City's Madison Square 
Garden--just a real great territory. Big 
time! 

"After my second run in New 
York, around 1983, 1 came back to the 
Carolinas. Wahoo McDaniel was the 
matchmaker then. Plus, he was still 


wind to do that." 

I couldn't even make a peep out of 
them. I started to respect him a lot. His 
interviews were great, and as he put 
on some weight, he started getting into 
the wrestling more and away from the 
managerial role. He was really starting 
to excel at the wrestling. 

“We finally did an angle. I don't 
remember how it started, but I ended 
up wrestling him and mangled his ear. 
I started calling it ‘the year of the ear,’ 
and he was walking around with this 
mangled up ear all of the time. We had 
a lot of matches where he'd be falling 


Valentine enjoyed a lot of success in the Mid-Atlantic territory, seen here battling Ric Flair in a 
1980's Toronoto bout. Photo from the Wrestling Revue Archives. 


wrestling. I ended up taking the U.S. 
belt away from Wahoo, and then here 
comes Roddy Piper. I didn't really 
think he was much of a wrestler. T 
thought he was a great talker and a 
great manipulator--whatever. He was 
more like a manager. He really proved 
me wrong. I found out that he was a 
Golden Gloves boxing champion from 
Canada. When he came from Oregon 
he was kind of skinny and everything, 
but he had that Scottish gimmick 
which was really him. He had the bag 
pipes and blowing those bag pipes, I 
said, "Well the guy's gotta have a lot of 


down. His equilibrium was messed up 
because I kept pounding his ear. The 
main hook for the angle was that he 
was trying to get the U.S. belt away 
from me. He wanted to prove that he 
could not only be a great manager but 
a wrestler too, and he wanted to take 
that title. 

"It all accumulated into a big head 
in Greensboro at the coliseum on one of 
the first pay-perviews. Well, Starrcade 
was almost a pay-per-view. It was on 
the fringe of being a pay-per-view as it 
was closecircuited all over thesouthern 
states. Piper and I went at it in a dog 


collar match. A match he 'tricked' me 
into signing. I think that the chain we 
used was about a fifteen-foot huge tire 
chain with a dog collar attached at each 
end of it, and we wentatit. It was a very 
bloody match, and of all the matches 
you can get on video, it is the one that 
people still, to this day, talk to me about 
as I fly throughout the country. When I 
watch it, I can't believe we actually did 
what we did. You know, we actually 
beat each other with a chain! Back then 
we wanted everybody to believe that 
we really hated each other and it sure 
looks like it on screen. 

"How ironic it was that from that 
point we both left the Carolinas in 
1984, and we both ended up in New 
York together. I stayed in New York 
from probably '84 until '94. I never 
came back to the Carolinas." 

For the next ten years Valentine 
worked in the WWF for Vince 
McMahon, Jr. who had purchased the 
company from his father. There were 
plenty of career highlights for Valentine 
during those years like “wrestling Hulk 
Hogan in the Garden and in Boston 
because he was a major star up there.” 
Valentine also had a run as the WWF 
Intercontinental Champion when he 
defeated Tito Santana for the strap on 
September 24, 1984, in London, Ontario. 
His IC title reign lasted until July 6, 
1985, when Tito Santana regained the 
belt in Baltimore, Maryland. After 
that Valentine was paired with Hulk 
Hogan’s friend Brutus Beefcake. The 
duo known as “The Dream Team” 
quickly captured the WWF Tag Team 
title in Philadelphia on August 24, 
1985. 

“We captured the World Tag Team 
titles from Barry Windham and Mike 
Rotundo,” Valentine says. “We went 
off and running with those for a year or 
so. At WrestleMania II we lost the belts 
to the British Bulldogs who were well 
deserving of the title. We chased them 
around for a couple of years, then the 
WWF started going everywhere. 

“WetraveledtoAustralia,Germany, 
Japan, France, England, Italy, Greece. It 
was fabulous-Africa, Israel, Egypt--we 
just went everywhere. I spent a lot of 
time away from my family, but I had 
some great years--some glorious years 
in the World Wrestling Federation.” 

It was during this time that Vince 
McMahon, Jr. began the process of 
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changing professional wrestling from 
the this is a real sporting event mindset 
to the open admission of this is only an 
entertainment spectacle. Wrestlers like 
Valentine started feeling frustrated as 
McMahon began to put inexperienced 
body builders and cartoon character 
gimmicks ahead of the traditional 
wrestlers in story lines and at the top 
of the wrestling cards. 

^We were the foundation that he 
had built and taken over the world 
with, and he waslosing that foundation 
because he was neglecting some of the 
guys, explains Valentine. “I’m not 
saying he did it intentionally. I think 
he just thought the wrestling business 
needed to go that way. 

“Vince is not only a very creative 
guy and a smart guy, but I think he 
really wanted to do a movie. He was 
trying to intertwine wrestling with 
making movies. He finally did make 
a movie with No Holds Barred It had 
limited success, but it was a pretty good 
movie. What Vince did was creative, 
and a lot of the stars he brought along 
were visually appealing and they had 
a persona of muscle and mass, but they 
couldn't really wrestle. For a while 
there were too many gimmicks. 
That is basically why I quit in 
1994. He (McMahon) even had me 
doing the black hair thing." 

In the early ‘90s McMahon 
teamed Valentine with the Honky 
Tonk Man and had Valentine 
dye his hair black to match the 
Elvis-like dye job the Honky Tonk 
Man sported. The duo became 
known as Rhythm and Blues. “At 
the time, I hated it,” Valentine 
laments, “but I liked Honky. 
He was a funny guy. I heard the 
rumors that they were going to 
put the tag titles on us. So I really 
got into the character and did ;it 
all the way, but I hated it. 

“They ended up signing The 
Road Warriors at that time, and 
that’s who they really wanted. So 
they more or less shuffled us off 
to the side. I continued with the 
black hair thing for a paycheck for 
a while, but I couldn’t live with 
myself anymore. I came from a 
legacy that my father started, and 
what I was doing there was not 
me. Wrestling was the all in all of 
my life, and I didn’t want to change 


a thing like that. I saw the environment 
changing around me. It became a lot 
more show biz, a lot more talking, a lot 
more story lines, and I thought, ‘Let’s 
get back to wrestling. Let’s get back 
to the basics.’ That’s when I gave my 
notice and quit because I realized it 
wasn't going to work, and I hated the 
type of persona that I was having to 
do. 

"Now that I look back at it, and I 
was going through my tapes several 
months ago, it is actually fun to watch. 
It wasn't fun doing that, but it was 
fun to watch because I saw that I 
(laughing) had some acting ability. I 
shouldn't have been so serious about 
it, but I guess after brutalizing yourself 
and trying to make everybody believe 
that your match was real... That's the 
premise I went on because my dad 
used to tell me, ‘It doesn't matter 
what they think of some of the other 
matches-just make them believe in 
your match. So when you do that 
hard, hard, hard all those years, and 
then you do something where you're 
acting like a goof, even though you're 
making good money and everything, 
it messes with your head." 


Greg posed with the U.S. Title Belt. (Photo - Mike Lano) 


In 1994 the only other major 
wrestling promotion in the United 
States was World Championship 
Wrestling based in Atlanta. Valentine 
again headed south but found that 
the corporate run WCW was not 
as hospitable as the family run 
Mid-Atlantic territory out of which 
it had grown. “I never really got a 
strong hold in there because of politics 
and stuff like that,” Valentine says of 
his short stint in WCW. "I didn't stay 
there long. I kind of felt that I wasn't 
being treated right--especially with 
my name stature. So I went out on the 
independent in '95." 

After more than twenty years in the 
business, Valentine found himself on 
theoutsidelookingin.He wasnolonger 
a major player in a top promotion. He 
tookit instride for a while--working for 
а slew of promotions in Europe, Japan, 
and the United States. Valentine's 
name and reputation in the wrestling 
world insured that he was a mainstay 
on the thriving independent wrestling 
scene of the mid to latenineties. But as 
phone calls from promoters wanting 
to book him started to wane, "The 
Hammer" began to realize that there 
was a void in his life. Other than 
wrestling his life had no passion, 
and Valentine was forced to face 
the fact that he was becoming a 
bitter man. 

"| had been married several 
times--failed marriages because 
of being on the road," confesses 
Valentine. “Му first wife is the one 
I had the two daughters with. I'm 
very close to my daughters now, 
but we went through a lot of trials 
and tribulations. My first wife and 
I got divorced, and I got married 
again--then I got married again. 
I always tried to keep my kids as 
close as I could to me, and usually 
had them every summer with 
whatever wife I had at the time, 
but it was really, really a tough 
deal. 

“I was centered in on 
wrestling and Greg Valentine 
and that persona. It was my first 
love. I’m not saying that it was 
right. It definitely wasn't. But the 
career took over, and I put that in 
front of everything. In front of my 
kids. In front of my wives. I loved 
wrestling and that was it. 
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"| talked to my dad and realized 
that he was as sick as I was because 
that's all he ever cared about. He didn't 
want to hunt, fish--he didn't want to 
do anything except wrestle. And that's 
really the only thing that made me 
happy. I made a lot of money at it, but 
if I was a billionaire right to this day I 
would probably still wrestle just for the 
fun of it because it's a passion. It's like 
an artist who likes to paint a picture. 
It's just fun for me. Sometimes it's not 
always fun, but there is still a passion 
that comes out in me and I really, really 
love it. I always did. 

"But as the years went by and the 
promoters weren't calling as much, 
and I was doing a lot of independent 
shows, Id watch the WWF or 
WWE--whatever you call it now. Га 


watch different things and I would get 
bitter. I realized that I should have been 
in there even at my age. I didn't feel 
as if I looked my age, and I thought, '1 
should be in there. I should be doing 
this" I started getting really, really 
bitter. Very bitter. I was a very bitter 
man. I was still wrestling all over the 
place doing independents, but I was 
very bitter. 

"Then my father died in April 2001, 
before 9/Il. He was doing fine. He'd 
moved into a new house, but then he 
re-broke his back. He had a fibulator 
or something that kept his heart rate 
right. He had a few heart problems, 
but he was doing great. So when he 
went into the hospital they didn't 
realize that he had re-broken his back 
from the plane crash with Flair, and 


Just ilke his famous father, Greg Valentine added credibility to his matches. Opponents knew they 
were in for a fight when stepping through the ropes to face him. - Photo: Brian Bukantis 


they didn't do anything to go in there 
and look because of the fibulator in his 
heart. Finally they did, but by this time 
he was catching all kinds of viruses in 
the hospital--pneumonia, some other 
kind of virus, then pneumonia again. 
He was in this place for ten months. I 
went and saw him there, and he never 
knew I was there. He finally ended 
up passing away from what I felt was 
neglect. They waited too long to fix his 
back. You know, he was just lying there 
with a broken back. It just, I think, all 
came to a head. It was like a big pimple 
getting ready to pop. It could have 
been something drastic I was going 
to do, but I ended up being set up to 
become a Christian. 

“When you lose a father, and I lost 
my mother a year before that from 
lung cancer, a lot of lonely feelings set 
in. You realize your mother is gone, 
and now your dad's gone. I guess you 
could say that, even though it's not the 
only reason, his death, along with all 
those other feelings I told you about 
that just made me feel like I was going 
to burst, contributed to me bursting on 
the scene of Christianity instead of a 
negative way. 

“Му dad came to know the Lord 
about five years ago, before this 
happened. Then Road Warrior Hawk 
came back from Phoenix in 2002, and 
started talking to me. He had accepted 
the Lord out there, and he kept talking 
to me about it. I was raised in an 
Assembly of God church with my 
grandparents because I didn't grow up 
with my father. That turned out to be 
a real blessing, because I was baptized 
when I was twelve-years-old and went 
to Bible school and really studied the 
Bible when I was а kid before I became 
a wrestler. So I had this background, 
and when Hawk started talking to me, 
it started tugging at me. I was fighting 
it--fighting the feeling ever since he 
came back from Phoenix in June 2002. I 
started going around talking to myself 
about it, because I felt God talking to 
me. I felt the Holy Spirit talking to me. 
I thought, 'How am I going to mix this 
with wrestling?' I didn't have to think 
very long." 

The answer to Valentine's question 
came when The Road Warriors had to 
drop out of a tour of India sponsored 
by AM [Athletes International 
Ministries.] Valentine was asked to 
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replace them on the tour as part of 
a wrestling show that consisted of 
mostly Christian wrestlers. Valentine 
explains, "They [AIM] had The Power 
Team, and they had dancers, and they 
had all these show biz people who 
were Christians that were using this 
as a hook to bring people out to listen 
to God's word, and they were going to 
inject wrestling into this too." 

Valentine agreed to be a part of the 
tour and in October 2002, he went to 
check out an AIM event that was being 
held in Fort Meyers, Florida. 

"| was invited down to see what 
the tour was going to be like that T 
was going to be a part of in India. I 
just went as an invite to see what was 
going on. I had no intention of getting 
saved, but as it turned out I was the 
last person to walk out of that stand 
and get saved that night. It was a real 
struggle with me. Everybody knew 
who I was. So, there was a real human 
element of pride. But the feeling was 
so overwhelming that I eventually 
just went forward. I’m sure glad I 
did, because it felt like ten thousand 
pounds was lifted off my heart that 
night in the coliseum which happened 
to be the very same place where I told 
Vince McMahon that I wanted to quit 
the WWE. There's the same building 
where eight years later I gave my life 
to Christ, and I've never been the same 
since. I'm not saying that I'm perfect 
in any way, means, shape or form, but 
I've got God in my life now, and it's 
just made it so much better." 

If you would have told Valentine 
ten years ago that in 2004 he would 
be giving his testimony in churches 
around the country, he would have 
laughed and told you that you must 
have him confused with someone else. 
Valentine now believes that God's 
hand has been on his back throughout 
his life and brought him safely 
through thirty-two years of wrestling 
for a purpose. The fact that several 
wrestlers have died  prematurely 
in recent years is troublesome to 
Valentine. He understands the pain 
thatis synonymous with wrestling, and 
wants to be instrumental in helping 
others avoid the pitfalls of drug and 
alcohol abuse. 

“І made lots and lots of money, 
became famous, bought a lot of 
beautiful homes, cars, boats, you name 
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it" Valentine muses. "I had a great, 
great time, but there was always that 
void in there. I was never completely 
happy, and I spent a lot of times in 
hotel rooms like this where I was really, 
really bitter even though I was on top 
of my game at that time. If I would 
have known Jesus at that time, I could 
have used the business as a tool to do 
something else and make it a whole lot 
better. I believe God had a plan to use 
me, and maybe I wasn't ready to be 
used back then, but I certainly was a 
year and a half ago when I got saved. 
“That was His plan to keep me 
going, because I was taking two 
or three flights everyday for years. 
Traveling six or seven hundred miles 
a day. Drinking beer. Doing drugs. 
Anything to keep me going. A lot of 
times I would be stoned on whatever 
drugs, and I’d be in my suite or hotel 
room, and Га talk to God. Mainly Га 
say, ‘God, I’m scared. Whatever I took, 
I feel like I’m going to die. Would you 
bring me down?’ And God did that 
several times for me. So, I remembered 
that, and then I felt like a real jerk, 
because I never came back to Him and 
said, ‘Hey, you helped me out. I need 
to do something for you now.’ But He 


was waiting for me. And thanks to 
Jesus, He was waiting for me because 
there is no phoniness or anything here. 
This is all me, and I belong to Jesus 
now. 

“Hawk passed away, and he was 
my messenger from God. I used to 
tell him that all the time when he was 
sitting on the front row listening to 
me give my testimony. He finished 
really, really strong, but a lot of guys 
have fallen by the wayside. A lot of 
my peers are dead, and a lot of guys 
younger than me are dead from taking 
a lot of pain pills. Nobody did it 
intentionally. They just drank a bunch 
of beer and took pain pills and never 
woke up, because there is a lot of 
pain in the business. I’m still here by 
the blessings of God, because He had 
this plan for me to go out and tell my 
story so other people won't fall on the 
wayside. Luckily I didn’t because He 
had his hand on me.” 

As my time with Valentine draws 
to a close, I ask “The Hammer” if 
there is anything he wants to mention 
that he has not had a chance to say. 
His response makes it obvious that 
wrestling may have been his first love 
(he still wrestles to this day,) but it is no 
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longer his greatest love. 

“When I got saved, and I drove 
home from that coliseum in Fort 
Meyers, it was the greatest feeling 
that I've ever had in my life. There is 
no feeling like that. Even when I had 
Madison Square Garden and wrestled 
Bob Backland for an hour, and I got a 
twenty thousand dollar pay off. That 
was a great feeling! Man, I was on top 
of the world. But when I drove back 
home in my corvette, and my corvette 
was shaking and rattling and rolling 
when I went down there, but when I 
drove back after being saved, it was 
just a smooth ride, and I felt like I was 
in Heaven already. I will never forget 
that feeling. It was the same feeling 
that I had when I first gave my heart 
to God at ten-years-old. That same 
feeling, and I'd been searching for that 
for thirty-two years of wrestling. 

Now I belong to God. I’m gonna 
make mistakes like anybody else. I 
don't want to do any sins, but I’m not 
perfect. I’m human. I just see myself 
as getting stronger and stronger 
and stronger in this walk that I have 
for God. That's all I’m interested in 
anymore. АП I want to do is get better 
and better." 
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Body Press - Detroit, Michigan. November І, 1970 


Another chapter has been writ- 
ten . . . another career has been 
launched, and a new team emerges 
from a smoke filled arena. 


Like magic from a magician’s 
wand; the Fargos appeared to 
challenge the top teams all across 
the country. 


Donnie Fargo, after years of 
oblivious hiding, stepped back into 
life one day, and brought with 
him, one of the most promising 
duos to ever grace a pro wrestling 
ring. 

No matter what is to be said 
about the Fargos; they cannot be 
denied their plaudits. They ARE 
tough, displaying more intestinal 
fortitude, ability, dynamo and glit- 
ter, than any other team in years. 


Are they a tag team? They are 
more than that, the Fargos are 
valet-wrestler, tag team, single at- 
traction, double attraction or any 
other thinkable combination that 
has ever been, or ever will be. 


One thing for sure . . . They 
ARE TOGETHER. If you have 
ever watched them in the ring, 
you would have to say amen to 
that. The Fargos are a precision, 
a well-oiled team that is in and 
out, up and down, and all around 
that wrestling ring. They bring 
nothing but action, excitement and 
thrills to any wrestling match, yet 
they are one of the most hated 
pairs on the wrestling scene. They 
have no friends, just enemies ; they 
make enemies at a surprisingly 
rapid rate. 

Does this cramp their outspoken 
style? It doesn't seem to bother 
them in the least, they take it all 
in stride. To coin an over-used 
phrase, “You've got to hear it from 
the horse's mouth." 


The Body Press talked to the 


The Fabulous 


FARGOS... 


A New Era 


E PREDICTS SPIN LAWRENCE 


DONNIE FARGO 


Fargos in an intimate interview 
specifically for our readers. 

“What do you want to know; 
there's so much to tell," said Don- 
nie Fargo. 

"It is a new day, brother, and 
my boy Nelson and I are going to 
rewrite history. No longer can his- 
torians say that so and so was the 
greatest team that ever was, be- 
cause the Fargos are going to 
surpass anything that came be- 


BABY FACE NELSON FARGO 


fore, or anything that will ever 
follow our great team. As your 
man here has so aptly put it, we 
are more than just a team, we are 
many things, we are an institution. 
Тһе Fargos are wrestling—period ; 
the perfect examples of what 
professional wrestling IS and 
SHOULD BE. We have class, style, 
and winning ability, and most of 
all, we are not afraid of any wres- 
tler alive." 
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Olympic Auditorium, Los Angeles, California. March 28, 1975 


OLYMPIC AUDITORIUM Bes 


PROGRAM 


] MARCH 28, 1975 
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CHAMPIONSHIP: 
WRESTLING 


JOHN GREG 
TOLOS | “om SAS (VALENTINE 


THE BLOOD WAR — ON TONIGHT! 
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W.W.W.F. Championship Wrestling, MSG, New York, NY. February 19, 1979 


"VALENTINE'S DAY IS TONIGHT!” 
SAYS THE GRAND WIZARD 


GREG VALENTINE BOB BACKLUND & ARNOLD SKAALAND 


"The calendar may list February 14th as Valentine's Day. 
Congress may have decreed that this year February 19th is 
Washington's Birthday, They are all wrong," The Grand Wizard 
stated. "Tonight, February 19th, 1979, is Valentine's Day. It isthe day 
that will godown in the history of professional wrestling as the start of 
the long and victorious reign of Greg Valentine as World Wide 
Wrestling Federation Heavyweight Champion. Valentine's Day will 
come when Bob Backlund gives up his title in the middle of the 
Madison Square Garden ring tonight,” 

Greg Valentine will indeed be making his first appearance in 
Madison Square Garden in several years. He will indeed be the 
challenger in the ring tonight against Bob Backlund. Valentine, since 
appearing bere in the northeast, has really been putting his 
opponents through some kind of ordeal. In recent weeks Greg has 
broken or badly injured several opponents' legs and crushed other 
foes ribs, 

Valentine's most successful hold is the figure four leg lock, Greg 
has this hold down to a tee, Once the hold is applied there is no 
reversal or getting out. Valentine prefers to win his matches by 
baving his opponents submit. There is nothing Greg Valentine would 
like better than to make Bob Backlund submit the championship to 
him here tonight, right in mid-ring 

Greg's other assets are his elbow smash, running body tackle, back 
suplex, and knee into the mid-section, 

Yes, Greg Valentine has proved to be a tough wrestler. He has 
much to be proud of. The Grand Wizard can predict, but Greg will 
hàve to try to make good those predictions in the middle of the ring 
against à man who during the past year has proved he is опе of the all 
time great heavy weight champions — Bob Backlund. Greg Valentine 
will give Bob Backlund a tough challenge, but Bob Backlund has met 
and faced every tough challenge put to him during the past vear and 
we are sure Greg Valentine will find that winning the title in the ring 
is à lot harder than talking about winning it outside the ring. 
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Stranglehold - Toronto, Canada. November 16, 1980 


U.S. Champ Valentine 
Faces His Stiffest 


Challenge In Big 
Angelo Mosca 


Says J.J. Mancuso 


The U.S. Heavyweight Champion 
has his hands full tonight. Greg 
Valentine has yet to face a tougher 
opponent than big Angelo Mosca. 
When presented with that fact, 
Valentine quickly replied, “What in 
the hell are you talking about, 
Mosca will be my easiest opponent! 
I signed for this match because | 
knew it would be a breeze, Mosca 
shows me nothing man, he’s just an 
old football player who could never 
make it in that sport, so he tried 
wrestling, and isn’t making it here 
either!” 

Well, big Angie will certainly 
argue that statement, as will his 
many fans. Angelo has proven 
himself time and time again, 
meeting and defeating the very 
best talent thrown in at him. 
Angelo had this to say about his 
upcoming match against Valentine, 
‘Tve been around here a long time, 
and have never seen a sneakier man 
than this Valentine. He’s just about 
as bad as his father Johnny, like 
father, like son I guess.” Angelo 
then went on to say, “Гт gonna 
win that belt, and show him just 
what good football did for me. It 
gave me the desire to win!” 
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by (Jekk lOalton 

Around the same time I started 
working at the Olympic Auditorium in 
1968, I met many of the top wrestling 
stars from all parts of the U.S. and 
most of all several top stars from South 
of the Border. 

The Hollywood Wrestling Office 
wasin the process of bringing in several 
wrestlers from Mexico. Mil Mascaras 
was proving to be a sensational draw 
throughout Southern California. One 
of his first really good opponents was 
Black Gordman. Gordman had held 
his own with Mascaras in most of the 
major cities on the West Coast. So it 
was that soon after I started working as 
the publicity director for the Olympic 
Auditorium in Downtown L.A. that 
I was told a new wrestler would be 
coming in by the name of EL GRAN 
GOLIAT. His real name was Pablo 
Crispin. In my mind, I saw a huge 
hulking wrestler and I was surprised 
when I got a publicity picture showing 
Goliat to be a mere six feet and 240 
pounds. 

When I first met him, he could not 
speak a word of English but he smiled 
and laughed and we communicated 
through a lot of gesturing. I decided to 
call him “THE GREAT GOLIATH” and 
the first time I saw him wrestle he was 
fast and agile and knew his wrestling. 
I was amazed how quickly he went 
from the luchador style of wrestling to 
the American catch-as-catch-can style 
wrestling. 

Goliath constantly in or out of the 
ring would chew gum. I never saw him 
swallow it and his ability to work with 
any wrestler was amazing. 

Believe it or not, early on, Goliath 
would battle Black Согатап when 
for a short time Gordman became 


HOW GREAT 
WAS 


a “babyface.” Against each other 
Gordman and Goliath never had a 
bad match. Mr. Moto, who was the 
matchmaker at the time, saw the magic 
in both Black Gordman and Goliath 
and teamed them up producing a 
sensational tag team that would 
hold the National Wrestling Alliance 
America's Tag Team Championship a 
record 18 times in 13 years. 

When I would do the locker room 
interviews, I would dread looking out 
and seeing Gordman and Goliath and 
knowing I would have to interview 
them on live T.V. You never knew what 
they would do. Most times, Gordman 
would be on my right side and Goliath 
would be on my left side and while I 
would try and interview them, they 
would both step on my feet as hard as 
they could. I of course, would have to 
carry on and grit my teeth so as not to 
laugh or scream out in pain while they 
were doing this. Their favorite thing to 
do was fly out of the ring and either 
land on you if you were sitting ringside 
or once again stand on your foot. 

I always felt Goliath was the 
better of the two workers as he took 
his matches very seriously and even 
without Gordman as his partner, 
headlined many a main event at the 
Olympic Auditorium. 
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I remember in the late 70s, of going 
to Caesar's Palace in Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada and being there for the main 
event, which was The Great Goliath vs. 
Andre The Giant. The matches were 
held in the main showroom of the hotel 
and the ring was on the stage area. I 
was sent along with Tom Renesto to 
handle the matches and make sure the 
wrestlers all showed up. 

Andre had been drinking and 
eating very heavily and was not in 
shape around this time. Goliath got in 
the ring with him. The bell sounded 
and Goliath actually took Andre 
off his feet and to the mat applying 
various holds. Andre was feeling no 
pain after an evening of drinking and 
eating. So while he was on the mat, 
Goliath applied a body scissors and all 
of a sudden I could hear a loud noise 
coming from Andre - not too mention a 
strong smelly odor. АП at once, Goliath 
released the hold, jumped out of the 
ring, and came behind the curtain 
yelling at me in broken English “һе 
stinks, he farted." 

I started to laugh. Goliath didn't 
laugh. АП the time, Andre just laid 
in the middle of the ring. He too was 
laughing and the fans not realizing 
what had happened was were booing 
for Goliath to come back into the ring. 
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The Great Goliath in action at the famed Olympic Auditorium in L.A. He 
could be counted on for in the ring mayhem and out of the ring shenani- 
gans. (Photos by Elliott Blitzer from the Wrestling Revue Archives). 


I told Goliath to go back and finish the 
match as best he could which he did. 
The end result was Goliath getting 
disqualified and Andre getting his 
hand raised from a sitting position. It 
was a night Goliath nor I would never 
forget. 

Born on June 18, 1934, near Juarez, 
Mexico, Goliath was the youngest of 
eleven children. His family was very 
poor and he worked with his father 
laying bricks and shoveling sand to 
keep food on the table. He grew very 
strong and in the mid 1950s tried his 
hand at professional wrestling. By 
the early 1960s, he was a headliner 
on the Mexican Lucha Libre Circuit. 
Just before he came to Los Angeles on 
December 3, 1967 in Juarez, Mexico, 
Goliath defeated Henry Pirousso to win 
the Mexican National Heavyweight 


Goliath punishes Frankie Laine. (Photo by 
Phil Miller - Wrestling Revue Archives). 


Championship. Before he left Mexico 
for the United States he lost the title to 
Raul Reyes. 

With Black Gordman as a team 
partner the team of Gordman and 
Goliath met and defeated such top stars 
as Earl Maynard & Rocky Johnson, (the 
father of "The Rock"), Antonio Inoki 
апа Seiji Sakaguchi, Mr. Saito and Kinji 
Shibuya, Mil Mascaras and Dos Caras, 
Victor Rivera and Ray Mendoza, and 
many other known tag teams. 

During the long career of The Great 
Goliath, both he and Gordman also 
captured various regional titles. After 
wrestling in Southern California came 
to an end in the early 80s, Goliath lived 
in San Bernardino, California working 
on spot shows and teaching wrestling 
in that city. 

After heart 


suffering several 


attacks in the early 1990s and suffering 
from diabetes, Goliath slowed down 
his wrestling and it was on January 
21, 1995 that he had his career ending 
match against Falcon De Oro in San 
Bernardino. That year, he moved to 
Las Vegas, Nevada where he lived with 
his family until his untimely death on 
April 12, 2004 in Las Vegas. 

His funeral was held on Saturday, 
April 17 at Palm Memorial Park in 
Northwest Las Vegas. He was 69 years 
old. Pablo Crispin, The Great Goliath, 
leaves a fantastic legacy in the world 
of professional wrestling. He truly was 
one of the nice bad guys from New 
Mexico. He had a big heart, a great 
smile, and he was head and shoulders 
above the average wrestler. 

Pablo Crispin was truly a Great 
Goliath. 


One of wrestling’s best known tag 
teams of the 1970s, Black Gordman 
and The Great Goliath, shown in 
this publicity photo with man- 

ager Louis Tillet. (Photo - Dr. Mike 


Lano) 
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The Tragedy of the "Other" Martel... 


MICHEL MARTEL 


by 
GREG OLIVER 


Over the years, Rick Martel's 
brother Michel Martel has become 
little more than a footnote in the annals 
of professional wrestling, a forgotten 
name in a long list of people who made 
a living at the grappling game. He is 
only remembered in story and rumor, 
as recollections of wrestlers who died 
in the ring are spilled out. 

It is sad that someone with a rich, 
10-уеаг career full of good times, 
friendships, championship titles and 
trips around the world is only recalled 
for the way his story ends—dying in 
the arms of a friend on the road after a 
match in Puerto Rico. 

As the saying goes, out of tragedy 
can come triumph, and Michel Martel's 
legacy lived on through Rick Martel 
and Frenchy Martin. 

Rick Martel would rise through 
the ranks to become AWA World 
champion, among dozens of other 
top titles he held throughout his Hall 
of Fame career. Michel Martel’s long- 
time tag team partner and best friend 
Frenchy Martin—often working as his 
‘brother’ Pierre Martel—had a solid 
career following Michel’s death as 
well, with long-running blood feuds in 
Puerto Rico that used Michel’s death 
as a part of the storylines. 

When talking about Michel, 12 
years his senior, Rick Martel’s tone 
ventures from plaintive and painful to 
loving and awestruck. 


“Michel was my idol, my teacher, 
my mentor. He was everything to me. 
He started me. In fact, he made a point 
of making me get in touch with the 
wrestling world. I remember when I 
was 12 years old, he would bring me 
with him to the wrestling, bring me into 
the dressing rooms, make sure I meet 
the guys,” Rick Martel told Wrestling 
Revue. "He'd say, ‘You know one day, 
you're going to be in professional 
wrestling ... we're going to team up.’ 
He really gave me that fever, that 
passion. He was a very passionate guy, 
Michel. That's the one word that you 
can use to describe him the best." 

Michel Vigneault was born in 
October 1944, in Quebec City, the first 
of six Vigneault children, two boys and 
four girls, born to Fernand Vigneault 
and Evelyne Harvey. The patriarch, 
Fernand, died in 1956, when Michel 
was 12. Evelyne was to remarry Daniel 
Lachance. 

Michel fell in love with power 
lifting while in high school, and with 
his thick shoulders on his 5'10" frame, 


took to competing a little. At night, he 
was a good time guy, working around 
the club scene as a bouncer, bartender 
and later even as an owner. 

^He was the type of guy you liked 
to have along. He had a lot of jokes. 
He liked to have a good time. He was 
always a good-living guy, a happy go- 
lucky guy," said Rick Martel. 

Frenchy Martin (aka Don Gagne) 
met Michel around the clubs of 
Quebec, a fun place to work for two 
fit, healthy, young men. Michel would 
be instrumental in Martin getting 
into pro wrestling, and together, they 
would form a tag team known as The 
Mercenaries. Frenchy would be there 
at Michel's end too. 

"The day we met, we both had, 
I don't want to say an edge to be 
pretentious, we were club guys. We 
were with the program. We could see 
the program happening anytime," 
said Martin. "In the sense of getting 
together and wrestling, we would 
look at each other and know what was 
coming. Michel knew exactly where 
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we were going, I knew where we were 
going." 

The Vigneaults had two uncles 
who dabbled in pro wrestling, Real 
Choinard, aka Bob Casino, who was 
married to Evelyne's sister and worked 
fairly often, and Aldrick Harvey, 
who was Evelyne’s brother, and was 
primarily a bodybuilder. Neither uncle 
ever did much more than local stuff 
around Quebec. “They worked a little 
bit for Johnny Rougeau, years ago, just 
afew matches. They were in touch with 
that world for a while,” said Martel. 

The uncles presented the option 
of a career in pro wrestling to their 
nephew. “Michel liked the idea, because 
he liked power lifting. My uncle said, 
‘You should try wrestling. Why don’t 
you try it?’ He tried it one summer 
and fell in love with it, so he decided 
to go into it full time,” said Martel. He 
was sent up to Larry Kasaboski for 
a summer tour of Northern Ontario 
to learn his new craft in 1968. His 
primary trainer was a wrestler named 
Vic Tanney, and his first gimmick was 
with a shaved head as a Mongol. After 
the tour ended, Michel worked a bit for 
Johnny Rougeau around Quebec, then 
got his big break, heading to Stampede 
Wrestling for Stu Hart. 

In Calgary, Michel Martel’s career 
accelerated, exposed to some of the 
top names around. And he was smart 
enough to listen and seek out advice 
while working as both a face and a 
heel during his time there. 

“He once paid me the highest 
compliment I got in the business. He 
came to me, and he said to me, Га love 
for you to be my mentor.’ I said ‘Why?’ 
He said ‘the way you think, your ideas 
and all that,” recalled Cowboy Dan 
Kroffat, who feuded with Michel in 
Stampede. 

According to Rick Martel, his 
brother treasured his time battling 
Dan Kroffat in Stampede. “That 
was a period of his life that he really 
enjoyed,” he said. “With Dan, he did 
all kinds of matches, boxing matches, 
and kinds of gimmick matches with 
him. They really had good chemistry 
together. I remember watching them, 
and those guys could just look at 
each other and know what to do. 
Sometimes it happens, you have a guy 
and everything just flows.” 

Also on the Stampede roster was 
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Martel wrestled in Japan as one half of The Mercenaries (courtesy of Rick Martel) 


..the details of Michel Martel’s death have remained hazy 
to both the wrestling community and the public for years. 


Marcel and Rick Martel in the Stampede territory. (Courtesy of Bob Leonard) 
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Michel Martel fights Earl Black (courtesy of Earl Black) 


Leo Burke, who would later go on to 
book Stampede, Puerto Rico, New 
Zealand and the Maritimes. "I can't 
say one bad word about him. He was 
a professional in the ring and outside 
the ring. He was the type of guy that 
always gave 100%, gave the fans what 
they came to see, whether there was 
20 people or 20,000, he never changed. 
That pretty well puts it in a nutshell. 1 
think he was a great worker as well," 
Burke said. "Ricky was more flashy. 
Michel was great to work on the mat. 
He was very solid. You couldn't see 
through his work, which was the case 
for more than 9076 of the guys!" 

Earl Black teamed with Tiger Joe 
Tomasso for the Stampede tag titles 
in 1971, losing them to Michel Martel 
and Danny Babich. "Michel was a 
lovely lad, always smiling and great 
company," said Black, adding that he 
used to ride Babich mercilessly, as his 
English was terrible. 

^He was very young and an 
excellent wrestler. He drew a lot of 
people," said Tor Kamata. "He was 
fun. He liked to party. He liked to get 


out there. We had a good time." 

Besides Calgary, and the occasional 
work around Quebec when he was 
home, Michel Martel's other early 
notable venture was to Mexico, where 
һе wrestled as The Lumberjack. “Не 
had the whole thing, the axe, the 
toque," said Martel. 

Once established, Michel 
encouraged his friend from the 
hometown bar scene to get into the 
business too. “Не just told me he was 
going to be a wrestler. I went one 
time to see a match, because I didn't 
know about wrestling. I saw Jos Leduc 
against Maurice Vachon in a cage. I 
said, ‘Fuck, I’m going to do that!” said 
Frenchy Martin. He trained with a few 
oldtimers around Quebec, then arrived 
in Calgary as Don Gagne thanks to 
Michel's hook-up with Stu Hart. "He 
booked me into Calgary. I wasn't really 
ready, but I still went." 

Besides Frenchy Martin, Michel 
also brought his brother Rick into 
the sport. Rick idolized his brother, 
and followed his advice as best he 
could, even at 12 years of age. “АП of 


my friends were playing hockey and 
Michel had me doing boxing to learn 
my way around a ring—it didn't have 
to be a wrestling ring. In boxing, at 
least you learn the balance, the control 
of your movements in a ring," he said. 
^He had this whole plan made for 
me. If I became any good at all in this 
wrestling business, it's strictly because 
of Michel." 

Rick's break would come in 1973. 
^Michel was in the Maritimes and a 
wrestler got injured and they needed 
a wrestler within 24 hours. And they 
couldn't find one. So he ventured, ‘my 
kid brother, he wrestles’ and I was 
17 years old. I had wrestled amateur, 
Olympic-style, Greco-Roman style, 
but I had never wrestled professional. 
So he called me up on a Friday night 
and said ‘Td like you to get on а plane 
tomorrow апа start professional 
wrestling.’ And I said ‘whoa, I’ve 
never wrestling professional.’ He said, 
‘that’s all right, you’ve wrestled Greco- 
Roman, and all that. You'll do all right.’ 
So I got on the plane and wrestled that 
night." 

Rick won that first match in North 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. "I got a great 
feeling and loved it right away. And 
this is what I wanted to do. In fact, I 
did it for the summer and then I was 
supposed to go back to school in the 
fall. So I went back to school for one 
day and that night, I went to bed and 
I kept thinking, ‘wow man, I miss it 
already. The next day I went back to 
school and went to see the principal 
and I told him, this is it for me, I'm 
quitting. He said, 'after one дау?” 
‘Yeah,’ I said, ‘I know I'm not going to 
finish the year because I miss wrestling 
already. That's what I want to do. This 
is it.’ My parents were shocked. And I 
went back into wrestling, and I never 
regretted it." 

As his brother had predicted many 
years before, the siblings would team 
on numerous occasions, especially in 
Stampede over the next few years. 

But it is with Frenchy Martin as 
a tag team that Michel Martel is best 
remembered. The Mercenaries, with 
their black berets, were Frenchy's 
idea, based out of the "Quebec shit" 
of the highly-politicized nationalist 
movement іп la belle province. Billed as 
Michel and Pierre Martel, they worked 
for Montreal's Grand Prix Wrestling 
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and out in the Maritimes, feuding with 
Beast & Rudy Kay and Leo Burke and 
a newcomer named Rod Piper. 

They also worked in the IWA, run 
by Pedro Martinez and Eddie Einhorn, 
said Rick. "Michel and Frenchy went to 
work for these guys. But unfortunately, 
that didn't work out. The problem, at 
that time, was the paperwork. For a 
while, he couldn't get anybody to get 
him in contact, I'm talking about at the 
very beginning, to get a visa and stuff. 
He couldn't get the right contacts, so it 
seemed, so he decided to go to Japan. 
He used to go to Japan quite a bit. Then 
Carlos (Colon) and Victor (Rivera) 
started in Puerto Rico, and he was real 
good friends with those guys. That's 
when he concentrated on going there. 
He went to Puerto Rico quite a bit." 

Together, The Mercenaries traveled 
the world. “We did it happily. We had 
a good time. We were the same kind 


of people, the same spenders. Michel 
wasn't close with his money, nor was I, 
nor am I,” said Martin. 

Frenchy Martin's career was really 
made in Puerto Rico, thanks to Michel. 
^He gave me a call that we could go 
to Puerto Rico together in “75. We went 
down there and it was nothing but 
success because we popped the place 
right out. The Martel Brothers just kept 
on going a long time." 

In Puerto Rico, The Mercenaries 
worked against natives like Jose Rivera, 
Johnny Rivera, Carlos Colon, and 
foreign imports like the Moondogs. For 
a time, Michel's old tag team partner in 
Stampede, Danny Babich, was brought 
in as a third Martel brother, Daniel. 

From 1975 to 1978, The Mercenaries 
were regulars in Puerto Rico. Frenchy 
recalls those days very fondly. "We 
just knew each other, we just clicked 
together. There was no animosity, 


there was no, "Who's the brain? No 
competition at all, compliments all the 
time. I complimented his ideas or if T 
came up with one, he'd put it aside and 
then later on, he'd come back and grab 
it and use it. ... he was very intelligent. 
And naturally, when I was booking, I 
was very good too because I kind of 
followed his idea. In a way, we had the 
same mind, really. We didn't have the 
same life, but we had the same mind." 

Rick Martel agrees with his 
"brother' Frenchy Martin. "Michel was 
a great thinker of this business, angles 
and stuff. Him and Kroffat used to talk 
a lot about that stuff. He loved it. He 
loved that aspect of it, interviews. ... I 
wishIcould have had him as a manager. 
That would have been great." 

"| know, having been around him 
and now, with all the experience I 
have in this wrestling business, having 
been on both sides as a promoter and 


Michel Martel (right) and his uncle Bob Casino. (Courtesy of Rick Martel) 
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a booker and a wrestler, I know that 
Michel would have been a great asset 
for this business. His discipline and his 
ideas would have been great for the 
business. He was an innovator," Martel 
said. "I remember him and I sitting for 
long hours talking about ideas, about 
different things. Of course, a lot of my 
ideas, a lot of the stuff that I later was 
able to lay down, in 1979, I was the 
booker in Hawaii. Michel had passed 
away іп “78, so when I took the book 
in Hawaii, a lot of what Michel taught 
me, I used a lot. At that time, I just 22 
years old. I was directing men that 
were much older than me. But with 
the teaching of Michel, it helped me a 
great deal." 

It's interesting, and very indicative 
of pro wrestling, that the details of 
Michel Martel's death have remained 
hazy to both the wrestling community 
and the public for years. Some of the 
variations uncovered: 

* He died in the ring, a victim of 
Invader #15 (Jose Gonzales) heart 
punch. 

* A botched knee drop ruptured 
his aorta. 

* A broken rib punctured his 
heart. 

• He passed out in the shower alone 
and was discovered by the cleaners 
and was rushed to the hospital. 

None of these are correct—in fact 
even to this day Rick Martel isn’t totally 
sure what, exactly, killed his brother— 
but the first version is important to 
make note of for two reasons. One, 
the heart punch was banned by the 
World Wrestling Council promotion 
to further publicize Invader #1 and 
continue the feud with Pierre Martel, 
and two, Gonzales was later accused 
of the dressing room murder of Bruiser 
Brody. 

On Friday, June 30, 1978, Michel 
Martel was in Ponce, Puerto Rico, 
having been in the country for a couple 
of days, living it up with Pierre Martel 
and Jack Lafarb. The match that night 
at the hot and humid arena had Carlos 
Colon and Invaders 1 (Gonzales) and 2 
(Roberto Soto) against The Mercenaries 
and Lafarb. 

Dick Steinborn was at the show 
that night, and wrote about his 
memory of it on the Georgia Wrestling 
History Message Board. “There was 
so much action and fast moves that I 


Michel Martel and Danny Babich in the Stampede territory. (Photo - Bob Leonard) 


believe they were all trying to outdo 
each with fast tags and a lot of high 
flying maneuvers,” he wrote. 

Frenchy Martin said that Michel 
never complained about anything 
in the ring that night, but back in the 
dressing room, it was a different story. 
Their routine was to take a shower, sit 
on the bench for 10 minutes or so, then 
shower again in an attempt to deal with 
the incredible heat of Puerto Rico. “Ав 
we came back a second time, he said, 
‘Jesus Christ, I thought I was going 
to fucking die.’ I said, "You're fucking 
kidding.' He said, "No, no. I thought I 
was going to die.’ I said, ‘Jesus Christ, 
let's go to the hospital.' He said, “Хо, 


no, I'm all right.' So it stayed like that. 
'If you want, we go right away now 
after the shower.’ “Хо, no. I'm okay, 
but I really thought I was going to 
go.’ ... no more than that, because we 
got hurt many times and everything 
is always all right the next day, so we 
never think about it." 

They got into the car to go back 
to San Juan, Puerto Rico. "All of a 
sudden, he says, 'Stop the car, stop the 
car. I need to puke.’ He tried to puke, 
but nothing would come out. Then he 
got back in the car and the blue started 
coming to his mouth," Martin said, his 
voice trembling and a shudder running 
through him. “Just a nightmare. The 
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hospital was maybe five minutes from 
there and he didn’t make it.” 

“He died in my hands, really. They 
took him into the hospital, they tried 
to re-animate him and they couldn’t 
do it.” 

Rick Martel had spent some time 
with his brother in Quebec, and then 
they were in Georgia together for a 
brief while in the couple of months 
preceding June 30, 1978. Michel hadn’t 
been wrestling very often during 
that time period. “Wednesday night, 
[Michel] had just had a meeting with 
[WWC owner] Carlos [Colon] and 
called me up. I was supposed to go 
there later. He told me of the plans 
they had for him. He was very excited. 
Then the Friday, two days later, I 
received a call from Frenchy telling me 
that Michel had had an accident and to 
get on the plane as soon as possible,” 
Martel said. He thought it was a car 
accident or something serious, but not 
death. 

It was 3 a.m., and he began trying 
to work the phones for a reservation 
for the trip from Atlanta to Puerto 


no success, 
so he turned 
to promoter 
Jim Barnett, 
who had 
connections 
with Eastern 
Airlines. 
“He got me 
on a flight, 
even though 
it was full," 
Martel said. 

Next, he 
spoke with 
Frenchy 
Martin in 
Puerto Rico 
again to tell 
himabouthis 
flight details, 
which was 
leaving at 7 
a.m. “When 
I called back 
and told 
Frenchy that 
I had the 
reservations, 
then I asked 
him, ‘Tell me, 
what is the accident? What happened?’ 
Then he told me that Michel was dead. 
That was quite a shock.” 

Michel Martel was 33 years old, 
and his 21-year-old brother was now 
charged with the duty of bringing him 
home. 

“Michel hadn’t worked much in 
the past few months. He went that 
night, apparently he ate before he 
went in the ring. I believe that’s what 
happened. I was told by Frenchy, and 
some of the guys who were there, he 
apparently ate just before he went in. 
Too late. When he went in, his main 
artery blocked,” said Martel. 

Both Martel and Martin dismissed 
drugs and alcohol abuse as a 
contributing factor. “Michel liked to 
have a good time, he wasn't like a 
partier every night to excess. First of 
all, there were no drugs at all. He was 
against drugs. I remember him telling 
me, ‘Don’t ever touch this.’ He was 
strictly a guy who liked to have a few 
drinks once in a while. He wasn’t a guy 
who would be by himself drinking. 
He’d be drinking if there was party 


going on with all the guys. He wasn’t 
the type of guy to drink every night,” 
said Martel. Martin concurs. “A couple 
of drinks, and that was it. In the team, 
I was the drinker, according to the 
people who know.” 

The plane arrived in San Juan with 
Martel on it early on Saturday morning. 
He tried to call Frenchy at the number 
he had, and it wouldn’t work. Then 
he tried the WWC office, which was 
closed. Martel didn’t know Spanish 
and tried Frenchy and the WWC office 
again and again throughout the day. 
Having been up more than 24 hours, 
Martel decided to get a hotel room 
and asked the clerk to wake him every 
hour so he could try to call again. Still 
nothing. 

Sunday morning, he went to the 
police and explained his case. “I said, 
‘Look, I’m a wrestler, my brother’s 
dead, I don’t know who to contact.’ 
One guy says, ‘I think I know where 
some wrestlers live, in an apartment 
building.’ Sure enough, lucky for me, it 
was the right building where Frenchy 
and Michel had their apartment.” The 
caretaker opened the door. “We walked 
in with the police, and Frenchy was 
under the kitchen table, lying there, 
just sleeping there.” 

Hugo Savinovich, who was staying 
with Frenchy during the ordeal, came 
out of the bedroom, and said, “Man, 
Rick, what’s going on? We’ve been 
waiting for your call all night. Frenchy 
didn’t want to move from that table 
until you called.” 

Frenchy had sat at the table, having 
drink after drink, awaiting Rick’s 
call. “When Michel died, I just drank 
myself to death. I was in the closet 
when he came in. It was terrible. I was 
so close, then boom. Life is like that,” 
said Martin. 

Martel went with Carlos Colon to 
identify his brother’s body in Ponce. 
“You should have seen the hospital 
where he was. Unbelievable. Unreal. 
... First off, I was in shock from the 
whole thing. Then when I walked 
into this hospital and they opened 
the freezer where he was, to get him 
out of there, it was like a thing for 
veterinarians. I couldn’t believe where 
they had him. And also, when they got 
him embalmed, he was all white ... it 
was horrible. We had to have people 
work him over a little bit before my 
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mom saw him." 

The coroner's report came later in 
the mail, written in Spanish. “Frenchy 
translated it. I didn't really have any 
confidence in what they said, so I just 
let it go. I was in shock even for years 
after, especially weeks after" Martel 
said. 

Having done Ње necessary 
paperwork to get his brother home, 
Rick arranged for a tiring series of 
flights home—San Juan, Puerto Rico to 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia to Montreal, 
Montreal to Quebec City. 

It didn't work out as planned, 
said Martel. "I get into Quebec City. 
We're waiting for Michel. The Eastern 
Airlines people come to me, 'Mr. 
Vigneault/ Martel, your brother is still 
in Philadelphia. We didn't have time 
to switch him planes.' Now my family 
is there, the funeral home people 
are there. "He's still in Philadelphia. 
Tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock he'll 
be in." 

The funeral home agreed to return 
the next day to pick up the coffin. "A 
guy calls me up at 10 that morning 
from the airport and says, 'He's not 
on the plane.’ I said, ‘What?’ I called 
Eastern. Eastern said they sent him to 
... Delta. ‘We sent him to Delta.’ I called 
Delta, and Delta had no records of him. 
So my mom was going crazy. They lost 
him for a while. It took all afternoon 
before finally he arrived in Montreal. 
The guy called me from Montreal, 4 in 
the afternoon. ‘Okay, he's finally here. 
He's going to be there at 7.’ What a 
weekend that was!" 

The funeral was held in Quebec 
City, and Frenchy Martin, Mad Dog 
Vachon and a host of other local 
wrestlers were in attendance. "For 
several months after I was on the road, 
a lot of people got in touch with me, a 
lotguys that knew Michel called me up, 
gave me their sympathy. He was well 
liked. Michel had a good reputation," 
Martel said. 

Longtime Stampede Wrestling promoter 
and photographer Bob Leonard recalled how 
the promotion dealt with Michel Martel's death. 
*We were good friends during his many months 
here over the years, and it was a really hard jolt 
when I heard of his sudden passing. I was on the 
loop that week, and Stu asked me to deliver the 
news and do the ten-bell for him each night," he 
said. “That, of course, was before death became 
such a regular visitor to the business, and I felt 


some very genuine shock and sadness in all the 
arenas as the people here knew him so well and 
had a great measure of respect for him, and I 
feel always really liked Michel whether he was 
working heel or face." 

In Quebec City, Кісі was 
determined to keep wrestling. “My 
mom and my family, with me having 
to go back on the road after, that was 
pretty touchy. My mom didn’t want 
me to keep wrestling after that,” 
Martel said. “ I made her understand 
that Michel did so much to get me into 
wrestling, that the last thing he wanted 
me to do was to quit. It’s an accident, 
just like in any kind of sport or driving 
а car. ... after a few weeks, I was able 
to go back." 

His brother had taught him well. 
"There wasn't one move I wouldn't 
do before calling him," Rick said. 
^When I left Georgia or Texas, I said, 
"Michel, what do you think I should 
do? Should I go there?' “Оһ yeah, do 
this.' ... The one thing that Michel did 
that really helped me a lot, and in fact 
when he died, I was able to deal myself 
with promoters. I remember my first 
ever long distance call I made to a 
promoter. It was Stu Hart, and Michel 
was right beside me. ... He gave me 
confidence in dealing with promoters 
right off the start. бо that helped me a 
great deal because, as you know, I was 
21 years old. When he left, I still had 
the confidence in me. It's not like I lost 
somebody that spoke for me and now І 
couldn't handle it. He passed on some 
great value to me." 

As with the death of anyone so 
young, there is much question of 
what could have been. “I think 
Michel was just about to crack 
the nut. I think he would have 
madeatremendous manager 
or a wrestler-manager. In 
fact, I have a tape here of 
him that I picked up from 
his personal affairs from 
his apartment in Puerto 
Rico. He had laid out this 
program, this six-month 
program,” Rick said. 

Once he returned to 
Puerto Rico, Martin never 
questioned the use of the 
tragedy in the storyline. 
“We were right in a big 
program and we were 
drawing money, so naturally, 


that’s wrestling. ... In wrestling, they 
take every opportunity they have to 
make a dollar,” he said. “Gonzales, he 
just took the gravy out of it, he didn’t 
push the boat, he just got on the boat 
when it was going. Bad luck happened 
and that’s what made him” 

Thrust further into the headlines 
in Puerto Rico and deeper into a 
feud with Invader #1 that would last 
years, Frenchy Martin believes The 
Mercenaries could have gone further 
than Puerto Rico. “We would have 
gone to the top. ... We were THE team 
then. Jesus Christ, everything just 
clicked, everything was so perfect. ... 
no pulling on either side. ... never any 
arguments, which is what destroyed 
teams all the time, when one was 
torturing the other, which was not the 
case with us. We were good friends 
when we went there, and when we 
came out of there.” 
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October 25,1932, Paul Boesch 
started his professioiai wrestling career. 
Today he is the promoter of Houston 
Wrestling. Mr. Boesch will celebrate the 
beginning of fifty years in professional 
wrestling. Paul was kind enough to 
take time out of his busy schedule for 
this interview. 


WR: 
born? 
Boesch: I was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, on October 2, 1912. 


: When and where were you 


WR:. Al a youngster what sports did 
you play? 

Boesch: I was born in Brooklyn and 
I moved from there at ten years of 
age to the town of Long Beach, New 
York, which is on the Atlantic Ocean. 
It probably is the best thing that 
happened in my life, I was suddenly 
looking out over the ocean and the 
beach. I became part of the summer 
scene and learning to swim. I was a 
lifeguard when I was fourteen years 
old. At Nineteen I was captain of the 
beach patrol and later on I came back 
to be chief of the beach patrol at Long 
Beach. АП of these things I think had 
the biggest influence because they 
turned me from whatever happens to 
a guy in the city into an athletic or at 
least a outdoor environment. 

We didn't have football at our 
school because we had no football 
field and we hardly had enough guys 
to make a football team. But we always 
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played football Guys would form 
teams and go around and play other 
teams. 

You don't see much of that these 
days, everything has to be organized 
and you must have a clipboard and a 
mimeograph machine before you can 
become involved in sports with young 
people. 

Basketball was one of my main 

sports. Wrestling was just a sideline at 
that time. I almost went into boxing. 
But basketball was my main sport. I 
madea little money playing basketball, 
made money as a lifeguard, working 
in gymnasiums. 
I had to quit high school in my second 
year and never returned to it. I had 
to go to work because there was a 
depression on, that was in 1930. My 
stepfather died and I went to work to 
support my mother, a brother, and a 
couple of sisters. 

The first job I had was digging 
ditches. The best thing that happened in 
digging ditches was you dug yourself 
into a hole and said to yourself, “how 
in the world am I ever going to get out 
of here". 


WR:. What made you decide on a 
wrestling career? 

Boesch: It was a combination of 
circumstances, I was working at a 
gymnasium in New York city called 
the Roof Athletic Club, which was 
just a long block from the Empire 
State Building. My principal job was 
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Paul Boesch poses with just a few of his momentos. (Photo- Norm Powers) 


to exercise business men, play hand 
ball with them and stuff like that. A 
fellow who had played professional 
football was on top in the main events 
at the Garden, at the time he used to 
work at that very gymnasium on the 
off season from football. People Just 
kept comparing me to Sammy Stein. 
They would say "Oh you're better 
than Sammy Stein, you're faster than 
Sammy Stein, Oh, you're stronger than 
Sammy Stein" and I got to believe 
them. 

I became interested in wrestling 
then., I tried desperately to get into 
Jack Curley’s office, he was the 
promoter at that time in New York 
and I never did succeed. Then I went 
back to lifeguarding in the summit. By 
then I was including a lot of wrestling 
in everything that I did, including my 
work at the gymnasium in New York. 

On the beach I used to look around 
and find wrestlers who had come down 
t relax on the sand, I got to know them. 
ahd ask them to push around a little 
bit, pretty soon I found my nose in the 
sand. After awhile they weren’t able to 
do it very well and I improved. 
WR:. Can you recall your first 
professional wrestling match? 
Boesch:. Oh, of course. I wrestled 
Benny Gensberg on October 25, 1932 
in Stanton Island, New York. I also 
wrestled Benny on October 26, a 
Tuesday night in the Bronx Coliseum. 
I beat Benny the first night I wrestled 
him and the next night I could hardly 
move I was so stiff and so sore. I put 
in a full day's work at the gymnasium 
because I uasn't giving up my job yet, 
I didn't know what I was going to do 
and I went into the ring that night 
dragging my bottom behind me and 
Benny had an easy time. 


WR:.. What would you say were your 
highlights of your wrestling career? 
Boesch:. The biggest highlight in my 
wrestling career was when I got to be 
a promoter ГЇЇ tell you that. I think the 
thing I enjoyed best about wrestling 
was the chance it gave me to travel and 
see a lot of the world. 

Iwentto and in 1936, New Zealand 
in 1939 than wrestled in Hawaii for a 
bout five months. I went to Japan, the 
Philippines, and back to Australia, then 
came back to this country to wrestle. 
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Paul Boesch puts Duke Keomuka to sleep in the middle. - Wrestling Revue Archives. 


These things are all among the good 
memories that I have. I think a lot of 
people miss the opportunity, now. They 
have a match in Houston on Friday 
and wrestle in Tokyo on Sunday and 
think that's traveling, it may be, but 
they miss all the fun of going by boat 
and taking three weeks to get where 
you're going and enjoy it. 


WR:. Did you win any championship 
belts during your career? 

PA. I don't think there was as 
many championship belts to win 
in those days. The idea of having 
area champions like having a Texas 
champion, a Louisiana champion, a 
Southwest champion - this all came 
about a little later in the game. It's a 
good thing because the competition 
for the smaller belt is better than no 
competition for honors at all. I never 
laid claim to any championship. That 
gives me a championship - I'm the 
only wrestler whonever won a title! 


WR:. How did you become known as 
"The Voice of Texas wrestling"? 
Boesch: Well, I started broadcasting 
radioin 1936. Afellow wasinterviewing 
me along side the ring and he handed 
me the mike and said "Here you 
broadcast this fall." I said "I can't do 
this" and he said "you can do. It." This 
was in Portland, Oregon, and live over 
the air when this happened and I was 
bitten by the bug, and broadcasted 
every opportunity I got. 

When I came, to Houston and 
stayed in 1947, I started broadcasting 
for KLEE. I was in a automobile 
accident and was injured and was 
doing other things at that time. For a 
whole year I broadcast radio for KLEE 
which is now KILT. I got into the swing 
of it and first thing you know KLEE 
got a television license and I became 
a television announcer. I was doing 
some radio, some television, had a disc 
jockey program and things like that. 

I had done television at various 


times, in Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, and I had a ten year 
program in the Beaumont-Port Arthur 
area. So this is how I became known as 
the "Voice'. 


WR:. Who were some of the men you 
wrestled in your career? 

Boesch: Well to mention those names 
now doesn't affect anybody except 
people as old as I am. The man who 
was a big name in 1930s has been 
replaced by the big names of the 1980s 
and that's the way it should be. 

In 1932 I wrestled all of the top 

stars; I wrestled world champion Jim 
Londos at that time. I wrestled Ray 
Steele and Dick Shikat and people who 
were big and tough and veterans. I was 
stupid enough to fight till the last gasp 
and come out with cauliflower ears 
and all sorts of things, but, it was well 
worth it. 
In each era I wrestled all the big stars. 
Then the 1940s came along and I came 
back to the States from my trip around 
the Pacific and picked up where I left 
off. Memories of fans are short, but I 
did get back on top, then went into the 
Army for a couple of years and that 
changed my life. 


WR:. How would you compare today's 
stars to the wrestlers you had to face? 
Boesch: I think in many ways the game 
has changed, so the participants have 
changed. Everything has changed, the 
music people listen to and the games 
people play. Baseball changes every 
year, whoever heard of a baseball strike 
in the 1930s. Football has changed 
vastly, basketball which I used to 
play professionally has changed 
tremendously. Whether the changes 
are good or bad in any of the games, 
that all depends on the fans. 

Wrestling has changed too and I 
think these fellows are good at what 
they do now. I think we were better 
at defensive wrestling and wrestling 
on the mat. Now they do things we 
never thought of doing in those days. 
Flying off the turnbuckles, flying over 
the ropes and things like that. Fans 
like it and that's the main thing. But 
whether those fellows are any better 
than we were, that has to be a matter 
of opinion. 

Even though as a promoter I should 
say these fellows are better, because I 
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make money with these fellows. The 
other part of me wants to say they're 
not as good as we were. So ГЇЇ have to 
go in between and say they're better at 
what they're doing than we would be 
if we tried what they're doing, but if 
they got back and took off some years 
and tried to wrestle in the style that we 
wrestled then, the wrestlers of today 
would have their troubles. 


WR:. What 
career? 
Boesch: Well, my military careerisin the 
book called, "The Road To Huertgen" 
– you can't find it anywhere but it was 
published. I went into the Infantry, 
volunteered for the Army at the time, 
went to Officer of Candidate school 
came out a Lieutenant. I served with 
the 63rd Division, the the 8th Division. 
I came out of the Army a Captain. 
Three years, One month, and twenty- 
eight days after I enlisted, I came out. 


about your military 


WR:. Didn't you receive some medals 
for your services? 

Boesch:. Well yes, I won a couple of 
Silver Stars, a couple of Purple Hearts, 
a couple Bronze Stars The French 
Croix de Guerre, The Distinguished 
Unit Citation, and the Combat 
Infantryman's badge. That was all in a 
day's work then. 


WR:; Mr. Boesch, can you name some 
of the greatest wrestlers, you have 
seen? 
Boesch: I have to go back to other days 
for some but Strangler Ed Lewis was 
certainly one of them. Lou Thesz was 
one of the best that I ever saw. I like 
Nick Bockwinkel’s style as well at any 
man Ihave seen over the years, because 
he uses his head while he wrestles. 
Now I've named three men who 
were exceptionally good. The ones І 
had the toughest matches with and 
this has to reflect in your opinion as 
how did you make out against people 
like that, you see. I think I would name 
Dick Shikat as the toughest guy I ever 
faced. The toughest matches I ever had 
were against him, and 1 could never 
forget that particular time. 
Thenyoucomebackthese days, you 
have to be impressed with people like 
the Funk family. Look at the toughness 
of a guy like Johnn Valentine, even 
though he is not wrestling anymore he 


is still exhibiting toughness. 

I don't like to single out people. I 
think my mind goes around more than 
justlooking at individuals. The thought 
that a guy like Gino Hernandez is one 
that is gonna surprise everybody; he 
never WR:uits, he never stops doing 
what he does. Whether you like what 
he does or not, he is a dynamo. 


WR:. Which one of your matches bring 
back the fondness memories? 
Boesch: How can you call them fond 
memories? You mean what guy 
walked on my face the most and where 
did get hurt the most? Probably the 
greatest amount of pride I always tie 
up with wrestling Dick Shikat who 
had been worlds champion. He was 
as cruel, tough, and rugged a guy as 
any I ever stepped into the ring with. 
The first time 1 met him I wrestled 
him for ninety minutes without a fall. 
The second time I wrestled him we, 
wrestled two hours without a fall. The 
next time we wrestled it went one hour 
and forty-seven minutes without a fall, 
because the curfew mark in New York 
was eleven o'clock at that time, and 
that ended the match. The next time he 
won the only fall after all those hours 
of wrestllng. In about an hour and 
forty five minutes. 

Now those things I cannot forget. I 


think those as you say are my fondest 
memories. Every one of those matches, 
I was glad When they were finished! 


WR:. When did you wrestle your last 
match? 

Boesch:. I don't know. You see I didn't 
come to one point and say I quit. I 
wrestled Gary Hart in a bathtub match. 
Well this wasn't strictly speaking a 
‘wrestling match’ and I would not 
go into a wrestling match against 
somebody because they would clobber 
me. They know what they are doing 
апа Гтп far too old to be taking chances 
like that. But, a contest like that idea 
of seeing who was going to dunk who 
in the bathtub appealed to me. I had a 
few of those, and they were just a few 
years ago. I can easily say that was my 
last match, I wouldn't try, it again. 

As far as serious wrestling, I 
think it ended in 1947, I was Injured 
in a automobile accident and then got 
involved in promotion and working 
with' MorrisSegal and doing radio and 
television, But I had matches after that 
and tough matches. My primary goal 
was not to devote my life to wrestling 
competition, but I did devote my life 
to wrestling. For instance, I will, start 
my fiftieth year in wrestling in October 
and that's a fair amount of time. 


Paul Boesch in his office of wrestling memorabilia. (Photo by Norm Powers) 
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WR:. You invented the two ring six 
man tag team match dldn’t,you? 
Boesch: Yes; We didn't invent two 
ring wrestling, that had existed. I 
went to Birmingham, Alabama to see 
it before I tried it here. I invented the 
idea of putting a three man team out 
there while the two rings were up and 
having a match go on in each ring with 
the left over man at liberty to tag into 
either ring That had not been done 
before. 


WR:. You wrote a book entitled "Much 
Of Me In Each Of These" in which 
your poetry is published. Tell us a little 
about it. 

Boesch: І used to apologize for it, 
but I don't anymore. I used to speak 
defensively when somebody asked 
me as though they were accusing me 
of something I didn’t want known. I 
think some of the poetry I've written 
is good. Writing poetry is just a way 
of thinking and a way of feeling inside 
that you express and put on paper.. I’m 
pretty proud of it. 


WR:. You spend a great dealif time with 
different groups in the community. 
Why do you do this? 

Boesch: I think that every sport, 
every athlete owes something to the 
community In which he is living. The 
people of the community 'make it 
possible for him to live a little better 
and to live a little easier and to pursue 
his career. I think he should give 
something back to it. I was involved 
in the first telethon and so were people 


The great Lou Thesz and Paul Boesch. (Pho- 
tos by Norm Powers). 


like Bull Curry and lots of other folks. 
Even before, television wrestlers were 
out on the streets at Christmas time 
for The Elks, the March Of Dimes and 
so many other good causes. During 
the days of polio wrestlers were so 
tremendously involved in helping with 
this cause as well. We still participate. 
I'm on the board of the Rotary's Boys 
Club, which I have been on for almost 
thirty years now. 


WR:. What advice would you give to 
someone who wanted to 'become a 
wrestler? 

Boesch: If I was going to advise a 
young man, I would say first get all 
the education he can. Sports Is not 
the kind of living that is going to last 
forever. I think you prepare yourself 
for other things; anybody who goes 
to college for four years and learn 
something that they can use in life, 
and then turns around and goes into 
wrestling or boxing, has to be a little 
nuts. They could be out of it in such a 
quick time. A bad knee a bad shoulder, 
a twist here or there, and it has ended 
a lot of careers. 

I think that the physical benefits 
of wrestling far outweigh any other 
sport, I don't care what the sport is. 
The physical benefits in wrestling, a 
healthy body, great endurance, great 
means of self protection if you ever 
need it. Most certainly it never turns 
a man into a bully, it turns him away 
from those kind of things. I think that 
wrestling as an amateur or wrestling 
for fun no matter what a man's weight 
or size, is a great thing 


WR:. Mr. Boesch, you have been 
involved in wrestling for fifty years, 
do you have any regrets? 

Boesch: Regrets, are you. crazy? I 
think my participation іп wrestling 
is the best thing that ever happened 
to anybody. If I would have stayed in 
Brooklyn I probably would have made 
a good truck driver and not know the 
difference. Wrestling has been good 
tome and I hope I've been good to 
wrestling and I intend to continue 
along those lines. 


WR:.Is there anything you want to say 
to the fans?' 

Boesch: I think the fans themselves are 
the reason for the whole thing. Some of 


Paul Boesch at the mike on the set of Houston 
Wrestling. Here he talks to Jim Melby while 
Supermouth Dave Drason listens in. 


these other games try to deny that they 
are business, but anyone would have 
to be crazy to be in something like 
wrestling and not be making a living 
out of It, a decent living out of it you, 
see. But I'm remidned of something 
that Red Berry said one time. Red, after 
his career ended, started to go around 
making speeches. He used to use big 
words, most of them people didn't 
understand and sometimes neither did 
Red. 

For instance he always said 
he could baffle, befuddle, confuse, 
overwhelm, and outwit his opponent 
and completely demolish, eradicate, 
and drive them right through the mat. 
He wrote this one time or at least he 
said it one time. But Га like to step out 
of character for a moment if I may and 
deliver a message that isn't coached 
in the usual high sounding often 
redundant jaw breaking language that 
has come to be my trademark. 

"Ive come a long way from the 
coalmines. The cold, the hunger, and 
the days of panic and bewilderment. 
You good people and thousands 
like you have helped a very scared, 
confused, bewildered guy to have the 
first security he has ever known. I can 
never, repay you but f can say Thank 
You fromthe bottom of my heart." 

And that is how I feel about fans. 
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PRO WRESTLING HALL OF FAME 2005 INDUCTION WEEK-END А SUCCESS 


BY CHRIS SOKOL е PHOTOS PROVIDED BY THE PWHF 


Having had three prior successful 
annual inductions filled with many 
wonderful memories, the Professional 
Wrestling Hall of Fame and Museum 
(PWHF) held yet another weekend 
filled with wrestling action, excitement 
and history with the 2005 PWHF 
Induction Weekend. With over a dozen 
wrestling stars in attendance, it was a 
recipe for success. With the PWHF now 
relocated in Amsterdam, New York, a 
foundation has been built for future 
memorable events. 

The weekend started on May 
20, 2005. As in previous years, fans 
arrived early at the Best Western motel 
in hopes of meeting and conversing 
with the stars of yesteryear who were 
staying there. The wrestlers were very 


accommodating and autographed 
items while sitting in the lobby and 
chatting. 

That night, World of Hurt 
Wrestling put on a fantastic show 
entitled, “Heroes and Legends of 
the Ring 3”. The team of King Kong 
Bundy and The Patriot, who defeated 
The Texas Outlaw and territorial star 
King Khalua, headlined the show. The 
show really made for a fun start to the 
weekend. 

The next morning, a memorabilia 
and card show was held at the Best 
Western. Dealers had items from the 
1930s up to the present era for sale. 
Later that afternoon, a Meet-and-Greet 
session was held at which wrestlers 
signed autographs for an enthusiastic 


group of fans. Wrestlers from previous 
inductions were on hand, as were 
wrestlers from the World of Hurt 
organization in a show of honor to the 
icons who were being inducted that 
night 

From there, fans were invited to 
visit the PWHF building in the heart of 
Amsterdam, New York. The collection 
has grown since last year and the new 
facility will allow for further growth. 

As is the case every year, the 
highlight of the weekend was the 
Induction Banquet. The location of 
this year's ceremonies was a unique 
facility in Amsterdam called, “The 
Cliffside Restaurant”. Amsterdam is a 
small town but this restaurant was able 
to accommodate the three hundred 
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people in attendance. The restaurant is 
literally built into a cliff and the rock 
formation forms part of the walls of 
the interior of the building. From the 
dining area, patrons could look down 
upon a dance floor and beautiful bar. 

The Master of Ceremonies was 
“Trish” Davey O'Hannon, who is also 
on the Board of Directors for the PWHF. 
He introduced the three mayors, 
two New York State Assemblymen 
and the one New York State Senator 
that were in the audience. Billy Two 
Rivers gave the invocation for the 
evening апа PWHEF President Tony 
Vellano spoke about the progress the 
PWHF has made during its’ first five 
years in existence. 2005 marked the 
first year in the PWHF's new home 
of Amsterdam. The PWHF building 
is a former furniture store and allows 
for further growth. John Pantozzi and 
Bob Bryla then took the podium to 
introduce the celebrities in attendance. 
Killer Kowalski, Ray “Doink” Apollo, 
Ray “Thunder” Stern, “Mad Dog” 
and “Butcher” Vachon, Irish Terry 
Gunn, Dick “The Destroyer” Beyer, 
George “The Animal” Steele, Red 
Bastein, Jack Brisco, Dewey “missing 
Link” Robertson, Penny Banner, and 
several others were enthusiastically 
applauded by attendees. Bryla and 
Tom Burke performed Ње PWHF's 
"Final Pinfalls" memoriam for the 
wrestlers who have passed away since 
the last PWHF Induction event. 

After dinner, Bryla and Pantozzi 
presented an induction of the 
posthumous honorees. Fuzzy Cupid 
was inducted in the Midget category, 
Paul Boesch was inducted in the Non- 
participant category, and Orville Brown 
and John Pesek were inducted in the 
Pioneer category. Orville Brown's son, 
Dr. Dick Brown, accepted his father's 
award. Dr. Brown also wrestled and 
held Lou Thesz to a draw for the NWA 
title. Two of John Pesek's sons were 
present to accept their father's honors. 
Both Dr. Brown and the Pesek brothers 
presented beautiful memorabilia for 
display at the PWHF. 

The New York State Awards were 
presented to Mike Mazurki and Ray 
Stern. These awards honor wrestlers 
for a combination of wrestling 
accomplishments and community / 
charitable contributions. The mayor of 
Cohoes, New York accepted Mazurki's 


George "The Animal" Steele signs for fans. 


Above: The Destroyer, and Jack Brisco stop 
for a photo opportunity. Right: The incredible 
Paul "Butcher" Vachon smiles for the camera. 
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Above: Red Bastien poses with the radiant Penny Banner and Billy Two Rivers. 


awards, which was a beautiful art 
sculpture. The mayor said that it 
would be displayed at a public facility 
in Cohoes where Mazurki actually 
performed on stage. New York State 
Senator Hugh Farley, who has been 
instrumental in obtaining financial 
support for the PWHE, presented Ray 
Stern his award. Stern gave a moving 


Jack Brisco takes a look at some of the items offered at the 
annual convention 


acceptance speech and stated that 
Amsterdam has the biggest heart of 
any city he has ever visited. Coming 
from a man who owns the World Wide 
Transport Company, that is a real 
compliment regarding his treatment in 
Amsterdam. 

Dick Beyer brought his three 
children up to give his acceptance 


preparations 


speech. He is justly proud of having 
raised three articulate children. Kurt, 
however, stole the show by giving 
a touching and humorous account 
of his life as a wrestler's son. George 
Steele's acceptance speech was funny, 
heartfelt, and humble. His family was 
in attendance and he acknowledged 
their help in his life. Penny Banner 
treated the audience to some of the 
road stories from her career. She may 
have actually had Red Bastein blushing 
on one of the stories. Dory Funk was 
not able to attend the event, as was 
Crusher Lisowski. Their inductions 
took place and the PWHF looks 
forward to presenting these two great 
competitors their PWHF Induction 
rings at a future banquet. 

After dinner, the Pipe Kings band 
played music for anyone who wished 
to enjoy the beautiful dance floor. 

Sunday morning marked the end 
of the 2005 Hall of Fame induction 
weekend. A weekend that started 
with a tremendous wrestling event, 
followed by a day with the stars and a 
night filled with stories attendees will 
never forget. The general consensus 
was an overwhelming anticipation 
for the Professional Wrestling Hall of 
Fame Induction Ceremony 2006! 
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РУ/НЕ President, Tony Vellano, grants an interview as he makes last minute 
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A Conversation with 
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BARON VON RASCHKE 


by Scott Wilson 


(Originally presented in “Wresting Then & Now”) 


SW: What made you decide to take up 
amateur wrestling? 

BR: I started wrestling in high school. 
I was state champion in Nebraska 
North High School. Then I went to 
college and wrestled for the University 
of Nebraska. The big champions. I got 
drafted into The Army after I graduated 
college. I wrestled for The Army and 
also for The New York Athletic Club 
while I was in The Army. 


SW: You were stationed in New 
York? 

BR: I was stationed in Brooklyn, Fort 
Hamilton. It was by the Verrazano 
Narrows Bridge. It's а nice area. 


SW: You grew up in Omaha. How did 
you get stationed in New York? 

BR: Just bad luck. Kidding. I enjoyed 
my stay in New York from 1963-65 
very much. 


SW: How did your amateur career 
progress? 

BR: Very well. You know it is a lot of 
hard work, but I was state champion in 
high school. Big 8 champion in college; 
I won two different National AAU titles 
and represented the US on two world 
teams. I was third in the world once. I 
made the Olympic team but got hurt. 
I didn’t get to go. I won the Olympic 
Trials. They were held at the New York 
World’s Fair. Anyway, I won the trials 
and went to training camp. The final 
training camp is at the Naval Academy 
down at Annapolis and I was working 
out with a guy who hadn’t made the 
team but they brought him along for 
a workout partner and he hooked me 
below my wrist for a suplex type move 
which he didn’t know very well and 
hyperextended my elbow and I kept 
working out. He did that about three 
times and by the end of the workout 
my elbow was about three times the 
size it should have been and the plane 
was leaving in a couple of days so they 
didn’t take me along. I would have 
been on the Olympic team in Tokyo in 
1964. 


SW: How did you feel about that? 
Did it hurt that you wouldn’t be able 
to go? 

BR: Did you ever watch The Wide 
World of Sports? Well, that was the 
agony of defeat. I felt really bad. But I 
got over it; life does go on. I was still in 
The Army at that time. 


SW: What weight did you wrestle at? 
BR: 237 pounds. 


SW: So you were an amateur wrestler 
while you were still in The Army? 
BR: Yes, The Army was nice enough to 
let me pursue that. They had the All- 
Army team that we had to compete for. 
I won that. Then after that they had the 
All-Inner Service team and for those 
we trained up at West Point for about 
half of each of the years I was in The 
Army. 


SW: So you spent a lot of time in New 
York? 

BR: Half the year I spent at West Point 
and half at Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn. 


SW: Can you tell me about your stint 
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in The Army? 

BR: I was a food inspector at The 
Fort Hamilton Commissary. I'd been 
drafted. The Vietnam War was just 
heating up. 


SW: What made you decide to become 
a professional wrestler and how 
did your career come along in the 
beginning stages? 

BR: Well, after the Olympic year I was 
still in The Army and I continued to 
wrestle and I got another injury. I was 
just messing around with a little guy 
and got my foot stuck in the mat and 
broke the cartilage in my knee and І 
had to get an operation. They took me 
over to the Queens Naval Hospital 
in Queens, where I was operated on 
and in the next bunk was a guy who 
became a good buddy of mine. He had 
just had a knee operation he was a big, 
big pro wrestling fan which I wasn't at 
the time. They kept us in the hospital 
for six weeks and every Saturday Га 
join him and we'd go down to the 
TV room and watch pro wrestling. I 
thought it was something that I might 
be able to do, so I wrote a letter to the 
promoter in Omaha, Joe Dusek. Then 
I was getting out of The Army within 
a few months. Joe Dusek had written 
me back a nice letter Meanwhile, I got 
a job teaching school when I got out 
of The Army so I went back home to 
Omaha and taught school for a year 
and I forgot about turning pro. In the 
spring of that year I made the World 
Team which is the Olympic Team in 
a non-Olympic year and after that I 
decided that maybe I'd turn pro. So 
I made contact with Joe Dusek again 
and went down and met him at the 
TV studio where they had a live show 
and he introduced me to Verne Gagne. 
Verne Gagne told me if I came up to 
Minnesota he'd teach me the ropes and 
that's what I did. I drove to Minnesota 
and worked out with Verne Gagne for 
a few months and Wally Karbo and the 
powers that be gave me a job setting 
up the ring and refereeing. I did that 
for several months and then Mad Dog 
Vachon saw me, took an interest in me 
and said I looked like a German. Well, 
I said, "I am a German," and one thing 
led to another and he thought I was 
really green, but he asked me to be his 
partner when he went back to Quebec, 
Canada. 


SW: You didn't have that kind of 
idea to become a German like that 
before he talked to you? You wrestled 
professionally as Jim Raschke for 
awhile right? Your real name. How 
long did that last for? 

BR: Oh, about 6 or 7 months. 

SW: You were a face or a heel when 
you wrestled as Jim Raschke? 

BR: I was one of the uglier babyfaces. 


SW: (laughs) Can you tell us how you 
came to master the Baron persona? 
How you had to change your 
appearance and the accent. I mean 
your voice sounds much different 
now then what I was used to over the 


years. 
ВК: Га taken German in college so Шаа 
alittle bit of background in the language 
and my parents and grandparents are 


German, too. But because of the war 
and stuff my grandmother wouldn’t 
let her kids speak German although 
she did. Anyway, so there’s no German 
in my house but I learned it in college 
. When I got the idea from Mad Dog 
to be a German, I started working on 
my accent and I found out that I could 
speak in an accent with a little more 
excitement in my voice. I was a very 
shy person. Meek and mild. But when 
I started talking like that I could say 
anything I wanted and not feel bad 


about it, and so that’s where I guess 
my alter ego came out. 


SW: I enjoyed your interviews over 
the years. I used to see you a lot on 
Saturday nights with Gordon Solie 
from Georgia and there were those 
matches with Tommy Rich and Mr. 
Wrestling 2. I can’t even tell you how 
much I enjoyed seeing you as a young 
boy on up. 

BR: The good old days! 


SW: If you don’t want to answer any 
of these questions, I understand. I 
saw pictures of you with a cape with 
a swastika on it. How did that feel? 
Did you object to doing that? Going 
to ringside like that. Did you object 
to doing that? 

BR: Ah, yeah. It was being young in the 


business. I didn’t know exactly what 
I was doing and I kind of regretted 
having that picture taken. Yes. 


SW: You were a major name in pro 
wrestling for many years. After you 
became Baron Von Raschke how did 
your career progress and grow? 

BR: Well, being Mad Dog Vachon’s 
partner and іп Eastern Canada 
(Quebec). He was an excellent wrestler 
and performer. He was a great amateur 
and he was also a great pro and I just 
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kind of followed his lead and him 
being a shorter guy and I being a taller 
guy, and both of us not being the best 
looking guys at the time, although 
Mad Dog at one time was a good 
looking guy. At the time he looked like 
the Mad Dog and I looked like The 
Baron and we were kind of an instant 
success. Just a combination the way we 
worked together. The mix was right. It 
just worked out real good. 


SW: I have a lot of the old magazines 
with you facing the Rougeaus in 
Canada. That was like the beginning 
of your pro career progressing as The 
Baron at that time? 

BR: Yes, my first Baron. 


SW: Did you prefer to work as a heel 
or babyface? 

BR: It didn't matter. I was comfortable 
doing either one. I enjoyed both of 
them because I did pretty much the 
same things just at different times. 
SW: Back to what we talked about 
before with you appearing with the 
cape with the swastika on it. 

BR: To know me is to love me, so I 
couldn't have lasted as a heel forever. 


SW: (laughs) I like you as a face, too. 
I saw you as a face quite a few times. 
Did portraying that character, a Nazi 
or whatever affect your family life at 
all? Your life in general? Did it have 
any effect on you? 

BR: I don't think so. 


SW: So, no threats to your family. In 
other words from fans or anything 
like that? You know, at one time you 
were very hated. 

BR: I don't think any more than any 
other villain would get. We raised two 
happy well-adjusted kids. I have been 
happily married for 5 years out of 36. 
Not too bad. That's a joke, by the way! 


SW: (laughs) OK. In the early 1970s 
you were involved intag team matches 
against Dick the Bruiser. Bruiser 
had a partner named Super Brucie 
for a lot of these matches. He was a 
small sized wrestler who dressed in a 
Superman shirt and cape. Can you tell 
me who he was or anything about his 
character and maybe give me some of 
your memories of those matches? 

BR: Ah, I don't know his real name. 


SW: Do you remember who I'm 
talking about, though? It was 1971. 

BR: Prior to my coming to work for that 
association where Bruiser and Snyder 
were the big stars, Bruiser owned a bar. 
I understand this guy was one of the 
guys that hung around the bar. He was 
kind of a friend of Bobby Heenan's at 
the time and he got to know Bruiser, 
too. So anyway then I came оп the scene 
and this is after Bruiser had gotten 
rid of the bar. Anyway, I think just to 
bug Bobby Heenan he proposed this 
ridiculous thing. It was Bobby Heenan 
and I that were usually against Bruiser. 
So just to tweak Bobby he talked this 
Bruce guy into dressing up like this 
idiot and he was not an athletic person 
at all. I don’t think he ever picked up 
anything heavier than five pounds. 


SW: How long did you travel around 
the circuit with him? 

BR: It probably lasted for three or four 
months. Anyway, it was just Bruiser’s 
way of saying that he could beat both 
of us with both hands tied behind the 
back more or less. 


SW: Can you give me some of your 
memories of Dick the Bruiser? What 
was he like to work with in the ring? 
BR: Ah, he was fine. He was a great 
performer. He had a big following. 


SW: Did he work stiff? 
BR: No. 


SW: In 1977 you came to the WWWE. 
I remember this well as a young 16 
year old boy. You were with Fred 
Blassie as your manager. You had a lot 
of title matches against Bruno during 
this run. In the Garden, too. I think in 
March of 1977. Can you describe this 
time for me? 

BR: I always enjoyed my work, so it 
was an enjoyable experience. I met a lot 
of really good people and you know I 
got to work in all the Eastern seaboard 
towns. Bangor down to Baltimore and 
Washington, DC. 


SW: I have a tape of the match in 
Madison Square Garden with Bruno 
that you had that was one of the best 
matches I had ever seen. They had to 
pull you off him at the end. He got his 
foot tied in the ropes and then there 
was a rematch, I think. 
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BR: Yes, there was. I had a good time 
working with Bruno. I enjoyed my 
experience in the East Coast pretty 
much. 


SW: And during this time in the 70s 
did you work for Vince McMahon, Sr. 
or Vince McMahon, Jr? 

BR: Senior 


SW: Can you make a comparison 
between the two? 

BR: Ah, I would say that Senior was 
a little more laid back and they both 
broke promises to me, so I really don't 
have a very high opinion of either man. 
They had no sense of humor. 


SW: During the time in the 70s when 
you wrestled, there were no contracts. 
You didn't sign a contract and have 
guaranteed contract for two years. 
There was nothing like that? 

BR: No it was all verbal. 


SW: And you were paid by each 
match. 
BR: Yes 


SW: In other words, if they didn't 
like you, you could be out of a job at 
anytime, then? 

BR: Yes, pretty much. Even if they did 
like you they just wanted to jerk you 
around sometimes. They did that. 


SW: Sounds like a very rough way to 
make a living. 
BR: Oh, it was interesting! 


SW: Can you tell me about your career 
in the 80s and describe some of the 
promotions and territories that you 
worked for? 

BR: Well, I went to Charlotte for five or 
six years and worked in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, West 
Virginia and sometimes we went back 
to New York and Toronto and different 
places. Those were the years I probably 
made the most money but I worked 
seven days a week and pretty much 
350 days a year and maybe 345. 


SW: So on the road constantly. 

BR: Yes, but it was seeing another part 
of the country and getting to live there 
and meeting a lot of people. 


SW: A real profitable time for you 


0 


The Baron апа Candy Divine circa 1980 at а fan convention. (Photo: Gary М.Р. Mancuso) 


moneywise, though. 

BR: Yes, it was. And Jim Crockett 
Promotions was very fair about paying. 
They were pretty straight compared to 
most people. 


SW: Can you give me some of your 
memories of the Florida territory? 
BR: That was the only territory I 
worked without having my family 
with me. They were always in the 
territories with me. 


SW: Oh, close by in other words. 
BR: Yes. Anyway, I had to fly back and 


forth as often as I could which got to 
be expensive. Anyway, you know I 
got to work with Jack Brisco and Jerry 
Brisco and Dusty Rhodes. Dusty and I 
were partners a long, long time before 
that in Texas and he's a great guy. Dick 
Murdoch and I shared a place together 
and he was a great guy. 


SW: Can you tell me a little about 
Harley Race? 

BR: Well, Harley's a real character in 
the business. He's really, really a true 
tough guy. He came up the hard way. 
Started in the business when he was 


Two “Germans” trade “war stories" - Waldo Von Erich and Baron Von Raschke relax before 
match. (Photo by H. G. Kamensack) 
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Baron Von Raschke, wearing the WWA Title belt, poses with manager Bobby Heenan. 


very young driving Happy Humphrey 
around the country and he learned a 
lot of hard street lessons and he learned 
his craft really, really well. He was a 
great performer and I like Harley a lot. 
Him and I get along real good. 


SW: He's got a wrestling school now. 
My father's family is in Kingman, 
Kansas and my Aunt had remarried 
and he's a big wrestling fan, too. He 
was telling me about the time in the 


70s when he met Harley Race in the 
Kansas City territory there. Talked 
about Bulldog Bob Brown a lot and 
said he was a nice man to meet. 

BR: Yes. 


SW: How about Gordon Solie? He 
was probably the best announcer I'd 
ever seen. 

BR: Ah, just as announcers go he was 
good and seemed to be a pretty good 
guy. I didn't really hang with him or 


anything so I don't know the man 
personally. Professionally he did a 
great job. I can't tell you too much 
more about him. 


SW: You wrestled for quite a time in 
the AWA for Verne Gagne. What were 
those years like and could you please 
describe some of the training that you 
underwent with Verne when you first 
started training to be a pro. 

BR: Well, Verne showed me the basics 
of professional wrestling after my 
long amateur career and his training 
was fairly hard. I had to run a lot and 
chop wood and you know do physical 
things and then work out in the ring. 
And every once in a while a pro would 
come and work out with me like Wilbur 
Snyder did once. I was lifting weights 
as part of the training. It was tough; he 
took off a lot of rough edges and just 
showed me the basics. 


SW: How long did you train under 
him? 

BR: About eight or nine months. Then 
he had Wally Karbo give me the job of 
traveling with the ring, setting it up 
from town to town in the TV studios. 
I also was refereeing the matches and 
when I did that I could observe the 
wrestlers close up and figure out what 
they did and when they did it. 


SW: And how would you categorize 
your years of wrestling in the AWA 
where you were a major star? I 
know to me as a young boy that was 
synonymous with your career. Horst 
Hoffman was a partner of yours. 

BR: After I left here as Jimmy Raschke 
and became the Baron I stayed away 
for about seven or eight years and І 
came back as Baron Von Raschke and 
everybody had forgotten Jim Raschke 
the shy kid. Га already been to Canada, 
Michigan, Texas, Indiana... 

By the time I came back to the AWAT 
kind of knew what I was doing so I got 
over pretty good. 


SW: How many years straight at that 
time did you wrestle in the AWA? 
Was it more than five years that you 
worked there? 

BR: No. First time I went back and 
Horst was my partner, he'd come over 
from Germany. He became my partner 
and I was here about two and a half 
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years. Then I went to New York and to 
the Carolinas and Florida for six years 
or so and then I came back again as 
Mad Dog's partner again. Not really as 
a partner, but as his mentor. And thenI 
stayed for a long, long time. 


SW: When you traveled around like 
that, when you moved from territory 
to territory you were a name. You were 
a big name. You never had trouble 
finding work. 

BR: Yes, I never had problems. 

SW: Can you tell me about The 
Original Sheik, Ed Farhat? I think 
you tag-teamed with him in the 60s. 
BR: Well, he was The Sheik. He was a 
really, really good performer. He was 
one of the best workers of his time and 
did a lot of crazy stuff that had never 
been done before and I don't know 
what else to tell you. 


SW: How did the other wrestlers feel 
about the fire in the ring? 

BR: Ah, I never had to face it. A lot of 
guys got scorched a little bit so I don't 
think it was anybody's favorite. 


SW: Can you give me any memories 
of promoter Sam Muchnick? 

BR: He was a real good guy and a real 
sincere guy. He ran a real tight ship 
and it was really straight. Very good to 
work for. You knew where you stood. 
He did a heck of a job of promoting 
that town. That was the center of the 
NWA. I wrestled there quite a bit in the 
70s and 80s. 


SW: St. Louis wrestling was a big 
thing at that time. The Von Erichs 
were there, too. 

BR: They came kind of after I was 
gone. 


SW: Tell me about Texas. Did you have 
to get Fritz Von Erich's permission to 
use the claw as your finishing move? 

BR:Ididn'tdoit whenhe was there. He 
was a big brusque Texan and he had a 
Texas sized ego and he was fine to work 
for. He was OK in the payoff category. 
Paul Boesch who promoted Houston 
was a good payoff guy. Actually at 
the time that part of Texas was three 
different territories. There was Dallas- 
Ft. Worth that Fritz took care of but he 
controlled the whole rest of the region. 


They had individual promoters and 
Joe Blanchard, Tully's father, was the 
guy in Austin. Paul Boesch had Corpus 
Christi, Houston, Beaumont and that 
area. І spent one year in Texas and 
have good memories. 


SW: Describe your career in the 
90s with the independent leagues 
after Vince McMahon monopolized 
wrestling and eliminated all the 
territories. 

BR: I just wrestled for whoever called 
and I was probably making more 
money in those houses then I did with 
the organized guys so it wasn't all 
bad. 

SW: Can you tell me about the end of 
your career? About your last match 
professionally in the 90s. 

BR: Oh, let's see. It was probably at a 
fair for a fireman's thing in Wisconsin. 
I don't really remember. It was nothing 
exceptional. 


SW: Can you tell me what happened 
with The PowersofPain.Ithought you 
were very good when you appeared 
with them. I think it was 1988. 
BR: Yes, but you're prejudiced. 


SW: I can’t help it. I idolized you fora 
long time (laughs). 

BR: I was going to be brought in as a 
manager for The Powers of Pain . 


SW:Ithink you were at SummerSlam 
with them. 

BR: Anyway, I came in. I did some 
interviews and I thought it was going 
to be a long term deal and Vince 
McMahon had a change of mind for 
some reason. Anyway, they flew me 
in three or four times to do their big 
TV show productions and I thought 
everything was going OK but they 
never called for anything else and they 
wouldn't talk to me so I guess I was 
fired. 


SW: They didn't ever give you official 
word, no? 

BR: No, they were real cowardly about 
it. 

SW: I think during this time I have 
a wrestling magazine where you 
appeared in Germany with Andre 
the Giant. He fought Otto Wanz. You 
seconded Andre. 

BR: I used to go over to Germany 
once in a while. Germany or Austria. 
And they have tournaments that last 
anywhere from three to six weeks and 
one year Andre was the featured big 
star and they wanted somebody he 
liked so he picked me to be his manager 
and that was a fun night. They wrestle 
round by round over there. To them 
it’s more interesting. It's like a boxing 
match. Round 1, Round 2... 


SW: You once owned a gift shop 
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called The Wig Wam. How did you 
get involved in that and substitute 
teaching? 

BR: Well, I was a teacher when I got 
out of The Army. I taught full time 
and of course I had my degree in 
teaching. I’m a licensed high school 
teacher. I taught Biology and general 
science. Anyway, then I wrestled some 
amateur a little bit. When I turned pro 
I didn't go back to teaching for twenty 
something years. At the time I knew I 
was towards the end of my career so I 
started doing some other things. I tried 
selling real estate. It turned out I was 
the world's worst salesperson 

I never was a very good businessman 
anyway. I started substitute teaching 
also at the same time and I did that 
for quite a long time. Twelve years, 


probably thirteen years. I wrestled for 
the independents at the same time. 


SW: It was almost like what George 
Steele did. He would wrestle and 
teach at the same time kind of in the 
off-seasons. 

BR: Yes, except I was a substitute so 
I could kind of set my own schedule. 
George is a good guy, too. My wife 
and I were substitute teaching and it 
doesn’t pay that well. Just a little bit 
here and there. Dribs and drabs. My 
wife and I were looking for something 
to do. So we looked around for different 
businesses and we went up to look at 
one in Park Rapids, Minnesota which 
is about 200 miles north of the Twin 
Cities where we were living. When we 
were up there we saw in a local paper 


this business for sale. Tee-Pee shaped 
building that we’d seen while we were 
grouse hunting with her dad several 
times. Anyway, we inquired about it 
and it was kind of seedy and rundown, 
but we thought it would be a good 
challenge and we made an offer and 
didn’t really think they would accept 
it. But they did. So we were stuck with 
it. So we bought it and we went up, 
cleaned it up, stocked it up and moved 
up there. It was very good for us for 
about six or seven years. We sold gifts, 
souvenirs and lawn ornaments. We 
met a lot of really, really, nice people, 
enjoyed talking to them, and a lot of 
them were wrestling fans. We sold 
Baron stuff, too. But we were just too 
far away from our kids. One lives in 
Minneapolis, the other lives in St. Paul. 
Karl and Heidi. Anyway, it was just too 
far. We wanted to visit them and it was 
a four hour trip and four hours back. 
So we decided to sell it and we did. 


SW: That was how I was able to 
contact you. Through the store. I’m 
a collector of a lot of different things 
and to have anything of yours was a 
big thing. I also understand that you 
have a degree in zoology and you once 
worked as a tour guide at the zoo. 
BR: It was one of things I did when I 
was substitute teaching down in the 
Twin Cities area. The Minnesota Zoo is 
a very large, nice zoo and there was a 
list and an ad in the paper and I went 
over and applied for the job. They liked 
the interview so I got the job eventually 
and got a job driving the monorail and 
explaining what people were seeing. 
Different animals. I enjoyed that and 
did it for around two and a half years. 
SW: Do you watch wrestling today 
and what do you think about today’s 
product? 

BR: I rarely watch it. Sometimes I’m 
in some place where they have it on 
or something and I’m forced to watch 
it. I think the product is terrible. A 
lot of things they do are asinine. I 
think back when I was wrestling. I 
know traditionally in the Midwest. 
Grandma and Grandpa would gather 
in front of the TV and Mom and Dad 
and the kids would on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoon watch professional 
wrestling. They would get a lot of 
enjoyment and fun out of it. 
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The Baron interviewed by Gordon Solie on 
Atlanta TV. (Wrestling Revue Archives) 
SW: It's not like that anymore. No. 
BR: Nowadays I don't think Га let my 
kids watch it until they were about 30. 
Because it seems like they are dragging 
the bottom of the barrel to come up 
with this stuff. 


SW: Yes, I think that, too. 
BR: Not very much wrestling 
anymore. 


SW: It's more like a soap opera. 
BR: Yes, and you know back then the 
characters that you saw were "real." 


SW: Unbelievable. They don't do it 
the way you guys used to do it. 

BR: No it's not. Hey, they are making 
a lot more money that I ever did and 
more power to them. But it's just 
strange and I don't like all the things 
that go along with it. 

SW: Arethey much smaller physically 
today? Is that my imagination or am I 
correct in that assumption. 

BR: A lot of them were bigger then and 
they were naturally big. They were 
big boned, big tall guys. Now they are 
using some artificial means to get the 
size and the pump. 


SW: I like your size; I always liked 
your build. Iliked the way you worked 
in the ring. The way you moved. I 
mean you weren't like pumped but 
you could tell you were large and you 


were. You could tell you were in very 
good shape all the time. I like that 
better than a bodybuilder's type of 
build. That worked well for you. 

BR: Apparently. 


SW: What was your average weight 
when you wrestled? What did you 
usually weight? 

BR: Somewhere in the 270s. 


SW: And you still weigh that today? 
BR: Actually I weighed 255 this 
morning. 


SW: Can you tell me what you are 
doing today and describe any hobbies 
that you enjoy? 

BR: I'm a nature buff. My wife and I 
enjoy watching birds. We just bought a 
new house so we are still in the process 
of getting the lawn in shape, trees 
planted, grapes planted, harvesting 
beans and building Bluebird houses 
and all those types of things. I've also 
just had double knee surgery this 


summer. We also welcomed our first 
grandchild. A granddaughter to our 
family. 


SW: God bless. Thank you very 
much Mr. Raschke for being candid 
and taking the time to answer my 
questions. I sincerely appreciate it. 
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GREG OLIVER & STEVE JO 


Special to Wrestling Revue 


by GREG OLIVER 
and STEVE JOHNSON 


GUY & JOE BRUNETTI 


Throughout their 25-year career, 
Guy Brunetti and Joe Tangaro, aka 
the Brunetti Brothers, were known 
as "Them boys from Utah' by their 
fellow workers. With each hailing 
from different ends of the state (Guy 
is from Bingham, Joe from Carbon 
County), they ended up meeting at 
the University of Utah on the football 
field. That led to working out together, 
and eventually to local promoter Lou 
Hoffman and famed grappler “Wild” 
Bill Longson taking an interest in 
them. Around 1951, they were sent 
to Toots Mondt in New York to begin 
wrestling. 

“We were really close, Joe and I, 
good friends. We had a lot of fun in 
the game. 111 tell you what, wrestling 
was really good to us, much more than 
we were probably good to it,” recalled 
Guy Brunetti. 

Together, the Brunettis were a solid 
babyface team wherever they traveled, 
taking on the hated heel teams, 
especially the Kalmikoffs. “They were 
our opponents 99% of the time,” Guy 


quipped. 


According to Brunetti, it was 
Tangaro who was the star of the show. 
“Joe was an intelligent young man. He 
had a hell of a body on him. He was 
well built, a hell of a lot better than I 
was. He loved to work out and go to 
the gym,” he said. “He was a handsome 
young man. The fans loved the hell out 
of him. I was on the ship for a ride. He 
was pretty good. I’m not ashamed to 
admit it.” 

Their run winding down in the 
late ‘60s, the “brothers” moved on to 
a second career. “Joe wanted to go into 
the bar business, and I was interested in 
opening up a couple of restaurants and 
we did. We kind of turned our careers 
into the food and liquor business,” said 
Guy. Tangaro’s bar in St. Louis was a 
popular hangout for wrestlers over the 
years. 


The Brunetti Brothers. (Photo by Terry Dart) 


Brunetti also ended up promoting 
out of Salt Lake City, buying the 
promotion from Dave Reynolds, and 
scored a prime TV spot on KSL in 
the early ‘70s. Tangaro was a partner 
in the promotion as well, though he 
was living in St. Louis. “God, we were 
really successful at the promotion end 
of it, sellout crowds. In the summer 
time, out at Dirk’s Field, the baseball 
field,” said Brunetti. “Then it slowly 
died out, like a lot of the territories do, 
I guess ... it just goes up and down for 
some damn reason.” Brunetti is now 
retired in Phoenix, AZ. 

Tangaro died on September 30, 
1997 from Lou Gehrig's Disease. It 
took its toll on his partner too. “I had a 
hell of a time going up to see him and 
talking with him. It was a cruel, cruel 
ending.” 
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RED BASTIEN & BILLY RED 
LYONS 


At first, it was a garden variety 
wrestling gimmick—take a couple 
of matsmen with the same hair color, 
partner them, and create a "Flying 
Redheads" tag team. But during their 
runs together in Midwest and Texas, 
Rolland "Red" Bastien and Billy 
“Red” Lyons showed that the greatest 
gimmick of all was true wrestling 
ability. 

“There was no greater than Red 
Bastien and Red Lyons. They were the 
greatest team of all time. There is no 
other team,” said frequent opponent 
Blackjack Mulligan. “If you ever saw 
Red Lyons and Red Bastien wrestle the 
Vachons, wrestle anybody, you had 
pure tag team wrestling at its basic. 
There’s no better, there never will be. 
They set the bar so high that all we 
could ever do is to try to achieve a 
small degree of their success.” 

Bastien and Lyons were old hands 
when, in 1969, they first teamed up 
in the midwest-based AWA. A little 
undersized to be considered top 
singles contenders, they were ideal 
companions in and out of the ring. 
“Our styles were similar. We got along 
so good, too. That’s more than half the 
battle. Red and I got along super, never 
had one word between us,” Lyons 
said. 

“He was a good partner for me,” 
said Bastien, who had already been 
part of a World championship team 
with Lou Klein in the Northeast in 
1960. During travels from Winnipeg 
to Omaha, NE, “we never had a cross 
moment in the car. At that time, you 
were with your partner more than 
your wife. Billy ‘Red’ was a very good 
person.” 

Billy “Red” Lyons, a year younger 
than Bastien, was born William Snip in 
Ontario in 1932. He got into wrestling 
as a teenager at the Westdale Barbell 
Club in Hamilton. When the gym 
owner suggested the athletic redhead 
try his hand at wrestling, Lyons found 
a career. “It was one of the highest paid 
sports at the time,” he said. “We were 
getting more than most of the players 
in the NHL, the CFL and I think also 
the NFL.” 

Bastien had also teamed with the 
late Hercules Cortez and the Crusher 


before encountering Lyons for the first 
time in early 1969 in Verne Gagne’s 
AWA promotion. “I didn’t know him 
from a matchstick, and I'll tell you, we 
were perfect for each other,” Bastien 
said. In the combination, Lyons was 
the seasoned mat worker, while Bastien 
was the high flyer with the dropkicks 
and his trademark flying head scissors. 
“His timing was excellent,” Bastien 
said. “He was always there at the 
right place at the right team, and that’s 
what I needed.” The Flying Redheads 
also claimed the Texas titles from the 
Alaskans in 1972. But Lyons said the 
team preferred to work in the AWA. 
“There just wasn’t the emphasis on tag 
team matches in Texas that there was 
in Minnesota,” Lyons said. “Gagne 
was smart. He had a tag match then 


he’d have a single main event. It might 
be Dr. X and himself, or whatever on 
top, then maybe a double main event, 
Red and I against the Vachons or Larry 
Hennig and Larry Heiniemi.” 


Lyons retired from active 
competition іп 1984, апа started 
announcing for Maple Leaf Wrestling, 
where his "Don'cha dare miss it!” 
became a show-ending catchphrase. Не 
also worked behind the scenes for the 
WWF in Canada before his retirement 
in 1996. Bastien continued wrestling 
for many years, and later spent time as 
a trainer and a promoter in California, 
helping to develop The Ultimate 
Warrior and Sting, among others. He 
lives in Dallas with his wife Carol, and 
is president of the Cauliflower Alley 
Club. 
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“Cowboy Bill Watts and “Beautiful” Bruce 


Swayze at the Cauliflower Alley Club reunion 


CAC 2005 breaks all records 
Special Report by CAC’s official photographer Dr. Mike Lano 


The Cauliflower Alley Club celebrated it's 40th year with an annual extravaganza 
weekend in April at the Las Vegas Riviera Hotel on the strip and enjoyed a record 
crowd of people from the biz —wrestlers, managers, refs, promoters, wrestling 
writers and photographers. 

This year had a record number of actual wrestlers from the biz with many 
young hopefuls who took part in CAC's three day training camp with world class 
trainers Harley Race and Les Thatcher plus great veteran instruction from Scott 
Casey, Walter "Killer" Kowalski and others. During tryouts, many of the top indie 
stars from the around the country were then picked to wrestle in an all-star card 
on Saturday afternoon. Two of Inoki Dojo-Los Angeles stars stole the 5-star indie 
wrestling show: young Yasuda and Puma (formerly working as Pinoy Boy). 

Friday night was the ‘Baloney Blowout’ hosted by Nick Bockwinkel with help 
from Dick "The Destroyer" Beyer, Larry "The Ax and Auctioneer" Hennig and 
others. Saturday night as always was the awards banquet and Mil Mascaras stood 
up and took a bow at his first CAC. 

Many others attended CAC for the first time including Ernie Ladd, Donnie 
Fargo, Gary Hart, Adrian Street who proposed to Miss Linda on stage Friday night 
and was married Saturday before the awards dinner with Don Leo Jonathon as 
his best man and wrestler/ promoter Father Jason Sanderson doing the marrying. 
Adrian had been a HUGE mark for Leo as well as Killer Kowalski growing up 
in England in the “506 and was first a tremendous bodybuilder before breaking 
into the biz. He took his first ringname from his two favorites "Tarzan Jonathon" 
-since Kowalski had first used the name "Tarzan" and of course you know where 
Jonathon comes... from-the world's greatest big man bon vivant. 

Next year, it's set for May at the Las Vegas Union-Plaza and members are still 
voting on which city they want it in for 2007. 


Gary Hart (in colorful shirt) chats it up with Rede Bastein. Sir Oliver Humperdinck (blue shirt) joins the conversation. Killer Tim Brooks chats with announcer 
Mark Nulty while “00” Percy Pringle (aka Paul Bearer) listens in. 
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This great photo by Mike Lano captures the essence of the CAC... hwo legends and friends of the squared circle meet for the first ime in years. The great Етіс 
Ladd and Tiger Conway jr. 
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For decades, we all thought that 
Adrian Street and Linda bad been 
married since they've lived togetber 
some 30 years since Бе met ber work- 
ing at a pelffish store in Ње UK where 
tbey both lived. 


At the Friday night CAC function, 
Adrian shocked everyone by proposing 
Io Linda, wanting to make ап bonest 
woman out of ber. So the next night 
at the main CAC awards banquet fo 
start the show, Adrian was mar- 

ried to Miss Linda by Father Jason 
Sanderson (wrestler and wrestling 
promoter) and Don Leo Jonathon was 
best man. Here’s the beaming couple, 
a minute after they were married 
standing next to one of Stu's wrestler 
sons--Ross Hart? 


Does it get much better than Ibis? Terry Funk апа “Big Number 99,” Ernie ‘The CaF Ladd sign for fans at CAC. 
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Right: Mick Karch, George Scbire Jr. and 
Chris Markoff 


The winner of САС “Future 
Legends” award was presented 
Io Frankie Kazarian by none 
otber than Ње legendary Harley 
Race. Frankie was trained 

by Walter “Killer” Kowalski. 
Frankie grew up watching 
Bruno, Pedro, the Sheik, 
Kowalski, Don Leo and otber 
legends. 


Mil Mascaras looking as great 
as ever seen bere with “Веаші- 
ful” Bruce Swayze. 


Below: Jobn Tolos (“The Golden Greek”) 
visits Scott and Jeff Wallon, who were on 
band to promote their book on the L.A. 
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Its great to be back, wrestling 
fans, keeping the Cobo Arena stories 
and memories inside is a tough task, 
and I have vowed to release them only 
through Wrestling Revue. 

Since we last corresponded, so 
much has happened in and around my 
wrestling world. Besides the stories in 
this new column, I would like to thank 
Dominic Valente for twice having me 
on his radio hotline show and look 
forward to returning again to entertain 
his audience on the good, the bad, and 
the ugly of professional wrestling. 
Also thanks to Mark Bujan for letting 
myself be involved in his Michigan 
Independent Promotion which brought 
another fabulous show to the Birch 
Run Expo Center last year. 

I was fortunate enough to be the 
guest ring announcer for the show, one 
which revived old friendships with 
Jimmy Hart, Abdullah the Butcher, 
Kevin Sullivan, ОВА and Chris “Тһе 
Fly" Monroe (sons of Malcolm Monroe) 
And a new friend was unexpectedly 
added to the list, the Original Sting. 
I had never met the man before, and 
through the years, his ring persona 
never really impressed me. Not that his 
wrestling talent didn't, but his overall 
image was one that I could leave more 
than take. 

Yet on this night, in the dressing 
room before the show, he came up and 
introduced himself to me. He did so 
with his real name, not as Sting, and 
we had a very nice chat, all along not 
knowing who the gentleman who 
introduced himself to me actually 
was, since he was still sans make-up. 
I was highly impressed by this man, 
taken aback by his sincerity of my 
own accomplishments in the wrestling 
biz, and not until we shook hands in 
parting did I realize who he actually 
was. Like the old adage, "Don't judge a 


Below: The "beautiful air-conditioned Cobo 
Arena" as it looks today, downtown Detroit. 
For years, going to the Cobo was a bi-weekly 
ritual for thousands of pro wrestling fans. 


for a total of over 60,000 fans, but he 
only played there once a year. The 
Pistons were lucky to draw 4,000 fans a 
night back then to gross over a 41 game 
season about 160,000 fans. But over 
the course of one years period of time, 
Big Time Wrestling and the drawing 
power of the Sheik and a stellar cast 
of international Stars like Bobo Brazil, 
Lord Layton, Luis Martinez, Killer 
Brooks, Tony Marino, Pampero Firpo, 
and hundreds more from around the 
world who were booked on a regular 
basis, drew an average of 260,000 die 
hard wrestling fans annually. 

Quite impressive numbers for any 
single sport, but in sad reality, The 
Sheik was never 
given the proper 
credit for the huge 
numbers he drew 
at this venue over 
the course of twenty 
years. No other 
artist or athlete can 
even come close to 
this claim to fame 
which is why I 


Bbook by its cover, I had long misread 
my new friend. 


COBO ARENA - THE HOUSE THE 
SHEIK BUILT 


First opened in 1961, Cobo Arena 
quickly became "The Arena" in the 
USA. Acoustically perfect, it has 
always been highly regarded as one of 
the finest venues to play in concert by 
nearly every rock band in the world. It 
was also home to the Detroit Pistons, 
the defunct Michigan Stags Hockey 
Club, numerous gospel revivals, 
skating shows, circus performances, 
and just about any other event that 
you can think of 

Yet through the years, though no 
official records were ever kept, and 
all figures are by my own estimation, 
there was one man who packed the 
house like no other. Every two weeks 
and at times through a period in the 
1970s on a weekly basis, professional 
wrestling most hated villain, The 
Sheik, had been bringing the crowds 
in on a regular basis. 

Local rock music legend Bob Seger 
sold out five straight shows one year 


officially call Cobo 
Arena - The House 
The Sheik built. 

I begin with this story because 
there has been rumor to the fact that 
they want to dismantle Cobo Arena 
in the City of Detroit. They want to 
expand the Cobo Hall Exhibition area 
at the expense of our beloved Arena. 
With numerous other concerts halls 
that have been built throughout the 
city and suburbs with more seating 
and amenities, Cobo Arena is not the 
booking venue of choice as it once 
was. 

Case in point, promoter Mark 
Bujan, wrestling historian Rob Bauer, 
and myself headed down to the old 
barn one night to witness a scheduled 
WWE Raw show in early 2005. We 
went not exactly going for the quality 
of wrestling provided that evening, 
but a rare opportunity to once again 
experience professional wrestling in 
our own sacred shrine, Cobo Arena. 

We were as giddy as school kids, 
talking old school wrestling, excited at 
the thought of seeing a wrestling ring 
onceagain smack dabin the center of the 
arena floor, the old scoreboard lowered 
and it's lights reflecting once again on 
the mat below. Walking the hallways 


апа ramps we remember so vividly, 
we were in search of the wrestling of 
our youth and all it's accumulated 
memories. The vendors were there as 
well, except they were selling issues 
of WWE programs, not the Body Press 
program that was considered the King 
of all wrestling programs ever sold in 
any wrestling arena in the country. 

The aroma of the steamed hot dogs 
whaffed through the halls, many old 
school wrestling fans and friends who 
we haven't seen in years were also on 
hand. We were set to once again relive 
wrestling as it used to be. Let's not get 
ahead of ourselves just yet. 

There are a few things to mention 
before we can head down memory lane. 
Before even entering the main hall, we 
realized the prices of everything have 
certainly changed. Not having gratis 
tickets or passes, we would pay like 
we did when we were just fans. The 
ticket office boob was trying to talk us 
into getting $60 and $80 tickets, yeah 
right, like we want to support Vince's 
habits to that extreme. He exclaimed 
the advantage of the $40 seats as well, 
but we decided on the $20 seats which 
were center great sight lines, and 
nobody else around us. 

Thesecurity guardsnearoursection 
were trying to remove us because they 
didn't want to have to monitor fans in 
asection that only hadthree people. We 
told them to go away, leave us alone, 
that we weren't groupie drunkards 
that needed babysitting by any means. 
We enjoyed our peaceful private area 
but things still didn't seem right. I 
couldn't believe the amount of people 
standing in a long line for $50 t-shirts, 
$20 programs, and a plethora of other 
over priced wrestling tokens. 

As we finally walked through 
the entrance arches into the arena, 


Left: The Cobo 
Arena, filled to the 
top for a main event 
cage matchi n the 
mid-19790s. Seats 
filled the main floor 
of the arena. Ring- 

М side: $6.00. 


Right: The arena 

Й looked nearly empty 
when the WWE 
came to town. They 
couldn't bring back 


my heart sank at the sight of the ring 
with only five rows of ringside seats 
on each side. The arena floor looked 
empty compared to the numerous 
rows of seats that used to stretch to the 
far ends of the arena floor, giving way 
to the rows of riser seats that went up 
the the main arena seating, even the 
outstretched risers that went nearly 
up to the flag at the south end of the 
arena. It just didn't look the same. This 
was not Cobo Arena wrestling by my 
standards. 

Overall, once the show started, 
the crowd was sparse, the arena 
looking damn near empty, with about 
4000 to 5000 fans. The matches were 
lame, the overall commercial hype of 
everything the WWE tried to shove 
down my throat was nauseating, and 
the fans were not the fans of old who 
intermingled amongst themselves, 
as well as the wrestlers who were 
on the card. No one traded pictures, 
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programs, and results from other areas 
of the country. No interaction among 
fans, no access to the wrestlers, this a 
travesty masquerading as a wrestling 
event. Inthe end, not one good memory 
was taken from the"wrestling" part 
of the show. But it was good to be 
back at the Cobo, where a lifetime of 
memories flooded through our minds 
and conversations that evening. 

They say you can’t go back in time, 
but for the three of us, for this one 
night, Cobo Arena was the only place 
we felt comfortable with our precious 
thoughts of old. 


MCW HALL OF FAME 


On February 19, 2005, the second 
annual inductions into the Midwest 
Championship Wrestling Hall of 
Fame were held in Celina, Ohio. This 
promotion founded by promoter, 
wrestler, and fellow writer Jim 


“Supermouth” Dave poses with “Big Jim” Lancaster, who keeps wrestling as we remember it 
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Dave is inducted into the MCW Hall of Fame. 


Lancaster, wasahighquality promotion 
throughout the 1980s, early '90s, and 
revived once again in 2004. Гуе also 
had much respect for Jim's promotion 
for the fact that he ran a quality show 
and had strict rules for the boys in the 
dressing room: No cussing or swearing, 
no drugs, no alcohol, and no antics 
that would disgrace the promotion. He 
always treated everyone with respect 
and when it came time for your payoff, 
you were treated fairly for a job well 
done. 

Following last year's Hall of Fame 
inductees of 2004 such as Al Snow, 
The Flying Tigers, Jim Lancaster, Rick 
O'Toole, Mickey Doyle, Fred Curry, 
Bobo Brazil, and Luis Martinez among 
others, this years crop of stars included 
the likes of Ricky Cortez, Bob Harmon, 
MCW TV announcer Dave Ross, the 
late Jim Grabmire, Ox Morgan, Woodie 
Lee, Dave St. Onge, and last but not 
least, none other than this writer 
himself, the Supermouth of Wrestling 
managers, my alter ego Dave Drason. 

Making the trip with my good 
friends Percival A Friend and Rob 
Bauer, we were treated to a fine lunch 
of Chinese cuisine at our pre-show 
gathering in which all inductees, 
including their families, мете 
introduced. I gave a brief speech about 
what it meant to be a member of this 
particular Hall of Fame, it’s sacrifices, 
it’ 

That evening, prior to the wrestling 
card, we were introduced to the crowd 


Giving the business to Hall of Fame fan Dale Sprague: Super- 


mouth Dave Drason and Al Friend 


one by one, our ring accomplishments 
read, we gathered into the ring to 
receive our Hall of Fame plaques. Being 
honored in this fashion brought back 
plenty of memories from all my years 
as a wrestling manager... the long 
rides, the endless flights, the promos, 
the constant pains from bumps in the 
ring, and bruises from the inflicted 
punches and swipes by the fans outside 
the ring; the finishes, the gimmicks, the 
ribs, the good, the bad, but most of all, 
the great talent I was lucky enough to 
have had the pleasure to escort to the 
ring night after night. 

As proud as I was to be a member 
of this elite society, another member 
honored that evening made me even 
more proud to be a human being. For 
the first time, a wrestling fan was voted 
into the Hall. Longtime MCW fan Dale 
Sprague of St Mary , Ohio, who suffers 
from cerebral palsy and is unable to 
speak, has been a mainstay at MCW 
shows since the early 1980s. The last 
person to be honored this evening, 
when his name was announced, we all 
helped him get into the ring to receive 
his award. Once through the ropes, he 
made a beeline straight to me and І 
received one of the most long heartfelt 
hugs in my lifetime. 

All the other inductees came 
forward to honor Dale as well, as I 
coaxed the crowd out of their seats to 
give this special fan a standing ovation. 
With the thunderous ovation for him 
echoing throughout the arena, at that 


moment I felt more proud of his honor 
than that of mine. If not for the fact 
of him being honored this evening, I 
would have gladly given my plaque to 
him as he is so deserving. I’m glad to 
call this special man my friend. When 
Al Friend and myself posed for pictures 
with him later in the evening, in mock 
jest giving him the old manager rough 
up treatment, he was on Cloud 9 and 
we couldn't have been happier for 
him. 

Incidentally, the following 
morning, the Detroit area was hit with 
a 10 inch snow fall. Over the course 
of the day, many friends had called 
to congratulate me for the induction, 
and all asked me what it felt like to be 
a Hall of Famer. After shoveling snow 
a few times that day, all I could reply 
was that it's a great honor but it didn't 
go far with life's everyday chores. I 
wish to thank all those who made this 
honor possible. 


REST IN PEACE HEAVY METAL 
MALCOLM MONROE 


On June 7, 2004, the wrestling 
world lost one of it fraternity members, 
and I lost a dear friend. Malcolm 
Vernell Oatneal succumbed to an array 
of internal health problems and was 
taken away from the sport and all the 
people he helped along the way. 

He was born in Detroit, MI on 
November 22, 1951. I first remember 
meeting him when he was an usher 
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With Bob Cwernevitz on Hamtramck Sports Talk prior to our 


show there. Right: Dave & Malcolm pose for publicity shot. 


at Cobo Arena. His passion for 
professional wrestling grew quickly, 
and his size made it an easy decision 
for him to try a career in the squared 
circle. He trained at the famous Lou 
Klein Gym in Allen Park, MI and 
before long, he found himself in the 
ring wrestling some of the greats of 
the time: Bobo Brazil, Andre the Giant, 
Mark Lewin, his idol as well as mine 
The Sheik, and many more. He always 
remembered fondly his first match 
which was against George ‘The Animal’ 
Steele. He was known as Sweet Daddy 
Malcolm Monroe yet his ring garb had 
NO MONEY stitched on the back. 

Wrestling enthusiast Dr. Eric 
Goldenberg would have to take credit 
for giving him that moniker. Once, 
when Malcolm was still in training, 
the three of us were watching a match 
that featured "Big Money' Hank James 
managed by Dr. Jerry Graham at 
Detroit’s Cobo Arena. Eric looked at 
Hank James and then to Malcolm and 
said "When you become a wrestler, 
you could be known as “Хо Money' 
Malcolm Monroe." 

We had a good laugh out of it but 
the name stuck, and Malcolm used it 
for the gimmick that it was. Not until 
I began to manage him did we change 
his nickname to Heavy Metal, to reflect 
the 80s musical trend of the time, and 
a man who had no interest, no race 
relation, and no clue to what this 
music was about. He began wearing 
flashy skin tight outfits, he dyed his 
hair blonde, he played the rocker part 
as awkward as possible and we had 
great fun in the process. 

His true calling didn't come until 
years later when he started promoting 


shows around the Detroit area. His first 


promotion, Midwest Championship 
Wrestling quickly caught on with fans 
for it featured exciting shows, great 
talent, and affordable ticket prices. 

It was at this time, I received a call 
from Malcolm asking if I’d beinterested 
in managing him on these cards, and І 
quickly jumped at the chance. 

I did so because Malcolm was 
always a great guy to be around. His 
infectious booming laugh, his childlike 
personality of always wanting to have 
fun, and his high squeaky voice which 
never seemed to fit his 300 pound 
frame were just a some of his character 
traits. I always referred to him as a 
Hulk Hogan kind of wrestler; not a lot 
of scientific wrestling talent, but lots of 
charisma, a solid gimmick character, 
and a huge in ring presence. 

Of all the guys I've ever managed 
in this business, I always said that I had 
the most fun working with Malcolm. We 
constantly would whisper something 
out of character to each other during 
a bout that would have us in pent up 
laughter, wanting to bust out so bad, 
but not wanting to kill any heat with 
the crowd. A typical Malcolm moment 
is this example: During a match, he 
would leap out of the ring, ask for a 
huge sympathy hug, and during a 
cheeky embrace, with the fans taunting 
us all along yet in uproarious laughter, 
he would grab and squeeze one of 
my butt cheeks really hard and say 
that what would happen if you ever 
messed around with any arena rat that 
was in the audience. 

I had many great times working 
with him, especially when we did on 
camera promo. I did all the talking 


but his constant gestures and facial 
expressions would just have me in 
tears. We even did a commercial 
once promoting The Premier Center, 
a suburban Detroit nightclub that 
had Frank Sinatra one night, and our 
wrestling show the next. It still makes 
me laugh whenever I dig out the old 
tape to watch it. I did 27 seconds of 
talking yet Malcolm’s three seconds at 
the very end were priceless. It made 
the whole spot. I wish I could show 
it to you but maybe one day when 
Wrestling Revue has video capability. 
(Soon! - Ed.) 

When MCW began to wane, he 
began a new promotion and named it 
Insane Championship Wrestling. It had 
a totally different style of wrestling, 
much like ECW at the time in Philly. 
Many of today’s stars gained numerous 
experience through this promotion 
such as Rob Van Dam, Insane Crown 
Posse, Edge, Christian, Rhyno, Joe E 
Legend and Johnny Swinger to name 
a few. 

Malcolm assisted them all in 
training and letting their ring presence 
evolve by their constant bookings on 
his shows. Even today, his sons carry 
on the flag in his honor. Malcolm II is 
a huge independent star known as the 
DBA and his son Chris is a top notch 
hell raising manager known as Chris 
‘The Fly’ Monroe. 

After hearing of his passing, I 
made it a point to attend funeral 
services for my friend. Many of the 
wrestling stars that he booked and 
helped along the way were on hand 
to pay tribute to Malcolm (In stark 
contrast to the funeral I attended for 
The Sheik a few years earlier, which 
back then I saw in attendance no one, 
and I repeat no one, from the wrestling 
business. How utterly disgusting since 
The Sheik helped out so many workers 
in the business, even when they didn’t 
work for him. Ask Bobby Heenan and 
Harley Race, they'll testify, but that’s a 
whole other story). 

For those who never had Ње 
chance to witness his character in the 
ring, you missed a great performer. If 
you never witnessed him as a human 
being, you missed out ona great friend. 
For your thirty years of contribution to 
the wrestling business, we all say good 
bye and thank you. 
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THE PRO WRESTLING HALL OF FAME PRESENTS 


TITANS IN TORONTO 70 


"BATTLE ТЕДТТІЕ OF THE EVIL FOREIGNERS” 


607 
ERICH 


TAG TEAM BATTLE 


THE LOVE BROTHERS 


= REGGIE ҚА BEAUTIFUL BRUCE 


“INO F BASS 


ИШ STEELER с ПЛ 


HUA ШІ. ИНЕ 
E TIME LIMIT 
JONNY POWERS vs PAUL LEDUC 


вт IOA МАД M. EY CARL LEOUC 


TAG, TEAN OPENING BOUT 
RE OY' CHUCK SIMMS & LORD ZOLTAN 
‘Vs TIM GERRARD & BIG MAC 


SAT. SEPT. 18 2004 


FAIRFIELD INN & SUI 


TITANS IN TORONTO 


On September 18, 2004, it was 
certainly a day to remember for all 
who ventured to Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada for the Titans in Toronto dinner 
to honor those who contributed their 
skills over the years for generations of 
Toronto wrestling fans. 

Incooperation withthe Professional 
Wrestling Hall of Fame in Amsterdam, 
NY, this gathering of wrestling stars 
and fans was put together by Greg 
Oliver and his team of experts to 
draw attention to and raise needed 
funding for the PWHE, which is trying 


to preserve the history of professional 
wrestling and its physical archives. 

I was honored to be invited to take 
part in the festivities due in part to 
my involvement with the Superstars 
of Wrestling promotion I worked for 
years ago for George Cannon and 
Milt Avruskin in Toronto. I have fond 
memories of working in the Toronto 
area, managing such stars as Eric the 
Red, Hartford Love, Bruce Swayze, 
Ricky Cortez, and many others. 

We had great times doing TV 
tapings on the Global Broadcast 
Network, working the many Ontario 
towns, and also being involved in 
the big CNE Coliseum show which 
featured Lou Thesz, Bull Curry, Luis 
Martinez, and my stable of stars. 

This wasatthetime of our wrestling 
promotional war with Frank Tunney, 
and he booked a card on the same day 
as ours just to hurt our gate. But true 
wrestling fans knew where the best 
show was held that particular day and 
the rest is left to history. With wrestling 
historian and good friend Rob Bauer in 
tow, we made it to Toronto and went 
directly to The Galleria Mall for a free 
wrestling show featuring some great 
talent of today and of old. And when 
I mean old, not in a bad way, Iran into 
quite a number of old friends. 

Walking into the packed dressing 
room, the first friend was my former 
partner in crime, Al Snow, who I 
hadn't seen since the last MCW Hall of 
Fame gathering in Ohio. He was quite 
surprised to see me as we chatted for 
quite awhile. I was looking forward to 


Left: On Global TV with The Patriot and 
George Cannon. Above: Milt Avruskin who 
had a big hand in the promotion. 


spending time with him at the dinner 
later, but having worked 17 straight 
days without being home, he had a 
chance to catch an early flight back 
to Ohio before he had to be back on 
the WWE trail the following evening, 
and he relished that extra amount 
of free time in his busy schedule. 
Sorry he missed out on the evening's 
gathering. 

Next, an old friend and a man who 
I knew quite well during my days as 
a fan, writer, and photographer, the 
Missing Link, Dewey Robertson. I had 
to explain to Dewey who I was since we 
hadn't seen each other in over 25 years, 
and neither of us looks the same as we 
did back then. With that formality out 
of the way, we resumed our friendship 
and spoke of what we each had been 
up to over the last few decades. 

Then, out of the blue, a good friend 
back in the days when we all collected 
photographs, programs, results, and 
such sshowed up: Ken Jugan, also 
known as Lord Zoltan from his days 
as a wrestler and promoter. Good 
chatter and reminiscing was had by 
all, we watched a good crop of young 
wrestlers work their magic for the 
crowd, and it was back to the Fairfield 
Inn & Suites in Mississauga for the 
main event of the evening. 

As we exited the elevator entering 
the lobby, there was already quite a 
crowd gathered in the lounge and my 
eyes started darting from one end to 
the other, wondering which old friend 
I would have to reacquaint with first. 

First there was George Steele, 
then Johnny Powers, Bruce Swayze, 
Reggie Love, the list of greats I worked 
with laid out before my eyes. Talking 
old stories with these guys brought 
back specific memories but now I was 


None other than Lord Zoltan himself (aka Ken 
Jugan) poses with the Supermouth. 
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getting besieged as well from fans who 
remember my escapades and were 
wanting to relive those as well. 

I found it odd yet complimentary 
that fans remembered things I said in 
old TV interviews or things I had done 
at an arena during a particular match. I 
happily signed autographs and relayed 
many stories of my life in professional 
wrestling to all who gathered around 
to listen. But now it was time for our 
dinner and festivities. 

Over 100 fans and wrestling 
dignitaries packed the banquet room 
where every guest received a wrestling 
poster with all honorees listed on a 
imaginary dream wrestling card. 

After a fine meal, Greg Oliver 
introduced the guests in the audience 
to the gathered crowd, followed by 
George Steele kicking off the show by 
tearing up the dais, putting people in 
head locks, and doing what he does 
best, getting the crowd's attention. He 
spoke fondly abouthisstartin wrestling 
in Detroit, his road and dressing room 
stories, but more heartfelt was his 


My, how time 
flies! A 1970 
photo of Dew- 
еу Robertson 
and Dave... 
and here they 
are in 2005. 


support for the PWHF. Here is a quote 
thatbrings home the mission statement 
and reality of what the Hall is trying to 
achieve. 

“Alot of times,” said George Steele, 
“when a wrestler dies, his family takes 
his clothes and gimmicks, cherishes 
them for a year or so before everything 
goes into the trashcan. Now, all that 
stuff can go into the Hall of Fame, so 
that people can remember those guys 
forever. Thats the reason the Hall of 
Fame is so important, a place pro 
wrestlers can call home.” 

Also speaking this evening were 
Powers, Robertson, Waldo Von Erich, 
Baron Scicluna, Reggie Love, Bruce 
Swayze, and Wille ‘The Wolfman’ 
Farkus. After all the speeches and 
talks were over, more photo taking, 
autographing, and mingling took 
place, no one wanted to leave or the 
night to end. It was a class event put 
on by class people attended by a class 
of wrestling greats Toronto fans pledge 
never to forget. 

In closing, it is certainly great 


Left: Detroit 
historian and 
fan Rob Bauer 
with Willie 
“Wolfman” 1 
Farkus and A3 1 
Hartford Love. қ p c 
Right: “Beau- | 
tiful Bruce" 
Swayze, 
Johnny Pow- 
ers, and Dave 
Drason. 


to be back writing for this great 
publication. Like telling you all great 
bedtime stories, I missed being able to 
do so. I appreciate your suggestions 
and comments and if you have any 
questions, or would like me to write 
a story about one of our old favorites, 
drop me an e-mail and I would be 
happy to do so. 

Until then, the dressing room door 
is closed for this chapter and Dave 
Drason has left the building. 
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THE GREAT SCOTT - a frequent 
tag team partner of Buddy Rogers, he 
was also a top star in his own right. 
Well known on both east and west 
coasts, and all points in between. Scott 
used a flip called "The Highland Fling" 
as a finishing move. In the sixties he 
formed another very successful tag 
team with Bob Orton. 


EDDIE GRAHAM 


EDDIE GRAHAM.- one of those 
top notch stars who appeared as both a 
heel and a baby face. Eddie along with 
Dr. Jerry Graham formed one of the 
most successful tag teams of the era. 
Earlier he wrestled as Rip Rogers, and 
teamed with Buddy Rogers. During 
his stay in Florida he feuded with The 
Great Malenko and formed a number 
of tag teams with the likes of Dick 
Steinborn, Cowboy Bob Ellis, and Sam 
Steamboat. 


RAY STEVENS - one of the greatest 
bump takers of all time in the business. 
Away from the ring he was a real 
daredevil. Stevens loved to rodeo, and 
drive fast cars and boats. Long before 
he teamed with Pat Patterson and 
Nick Bockwinkel, Ray teamed with 
Don Stevens (Kalt), Roy Shire, and Art 
Neilson. His reign in San Francisco as 
U.S. Champion made him a legend. 


Jackie & Don FARG 


JACKIE & DON FARGO - when 
Honeyboy Edwards and Don Kalt 
became a brother tag team under the 
guidance of Jack Pffefer history was 
made. They packed Madison Suare for 
a fabled match against Antonio Rocca 
and Miguel. The fabulous Fargos were 
one of the south's most enduring box 
office draws. 


FRED BLASSIE 


6) FRED BLASSIE - one of the 
greatest drawing cards of his era. It 
didn't matter if he was the World's 
Champion in Los Angeles or Southern 
Heavyweight Champion in Atlanta, 
fans paid big bucks to see him take his 
lumps. Usually it was Fred doing his 
best to put the hurt on the most popular 
stars of the era such as Ed Carpentier, 
Bobo Brazil, Bruno Sammartino, and 
Ray Gunkel. 
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DR. JERRY GRAHAM 


DR. JERRY GRAHAM - the main 
man of a very famous wrestling family. 
A huge draw as both a singles and tag 
team competitor. Jerry's legendary 
feud with Chief Big Heart was a battle 
literally waged around the world. 
Besides teaming with Eddie, Graham 
shared corners with Roy Shire, Crazy 
Luke and Superstar Billy Graham. 


GENE STANLEE 


GENE STANLEE - one of the 


original blond main  eventers. 


Recognized for his body building, Gene 
still has a magnificent physique. Tag 
teaming with his brother Steve, he was 
billed as “Mr. America.” Gene had a 
legendary feud with Antonio Rocca. To 
this day he remains a personal trainer 
for some of Hollywood's biggest stars. 


JOHNNY VALENTINE legiti- 
mately was one of the toughest men 
to ever climb inside the squared circle. 
Another blond who was cheered one 
night and booed the next. He held 
versions of the tag team title with 
Cowboy Bob Ellis and Chet Wallick. 
Valentine and Wallick sporting pink 
trunks and mink ring jackets were 
billed as “The Atomic Blonds.” His 
elbow drives came into use against the 
likes of arch rival Buddy Rogers. 


GORGEOUS GEORGE - the orchid 


man is credited as being one of the 
early stars who made his T.V. wrestling 
a huge success. George would enter 
the ring to pompous music, throw 
gold Georgie pins to those he felt 
deserving, and have his valet spray 
the ring, referee, and opponent with 
perfume. With his fancy robes and 
bleached blond hair, he was naturally 
the villian. 


BUDDY ROGERS 


BUDDY ROGERS - was simply 
the most exciting of all the men on the 
list. The first issue of this magazine 
when published in 1959 listed Buddy’s 
speciality of creating riots. When the 
“Nature Boy” defeated Pat O’Connor 
in Chicago for the N.W.A. World’s 
Heavyweight Championship it drew 
well over thirty thousand fans and set 
an attendance record that was destined 
to stand for many years. 
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As | See It 
“My Career in 


Professional Wrestling" 


by Norman Kietzer 


I am really thrilled that Brian 
Bukantis is going to continue Wrestling 
Revue on the internet. He asked me 
to write about how I first became 
interested in professional wrestling 
and then how I became involved in the 
business. This is part one of the story. 

I wish I had kept a diary and had 
all the names and dates and chronology 
of things in perfect order, but I do not 
have that and my wrestling files and 
collection of publications went to Brian 
Bukantis’ Aena Publishing Inc., when 
he purchased The Wrestling News so I 
am writing this relying on my memory. 
Тат sure that I will leave out the names 
of some important people and of some 
important events in this history as I 
was involved in the wrestling business 
for over forty years and I apologies 
of anyone I have slighted and for any 
facts I have wrong or have missed. 


Growing up onafarmin Minnesota, 
we finally got television when I was 
in the fifth or sixth grade - there were 
only two channels then - four and five 
- and channel four had wrestling from 
Minneapolis every Tuesday night. We 
watched it almost every week. 

Wrestling matches also came to 
small towns and cities throughout 
Minnesota including several times a 
month to the Mankato National Guard 
Armory which was about 25 miles 
northeast of our farm - Mankato was 
our county seat. 

My first official involvement in 
professional wrestling came in 1959 
when I stopped by the Armory to 
get tickets in the afternoon before a 
scheduled card. Harry Kamatchus 
asked me if I would help set up the 
wrestling ring which was brought 
to Mankato from the Twin Cities by 
referee Joe Schneider. Setting up the 
frame and then carrying big pieces of 
plywood and putting it all together for 


the night's matches was a real task and 
one I did many times in the years that 
followed. 

I worked off and on for Kamatchus 
doing odd jobs like that when I could 
get to his cards after that. Somewhere 
along the line they had me selling 
8x10 photos of the wrestlers for the 
Minneapolis Wrestling Club (which 
was the organization that Harry 
usually booked the wrestlers from) at 
a table in the Armory at the matches. 

At one point, I think in the fall of 
1960 shortly after after Verne Gagne 
bought out the Stecher family majority 
share of ownership in the Minneapolis 
Wrestling Club, Verne was going to 
eliminate local promoters like Harry 
and run all the towns directly. Harry 
had connections being an ex-wrestler 
himself and so for a period of several 
months Mankato had two promotions 
running cards at the Armory. Harry 
got his wrestlers from Roy Welch's 
booking office In Tennessee. I only 
recall meeting Buddy Fuller from 
that group at the time. The promotion 
"war" over Mankato only lasted a few 
months and we were back getting our 
wrestlers from the Mankato office. 

I would sometimes make trips to 
Minneapolis and stop at the wrestling 
office there. I noticed they had boxes of 
leftoverprogramsfromtheMinneapolis 
cards and asked if I could have some 
of them and sell them at the matches 
in Mankato. Wally Karbo and Bill 
Kuusisto, who were running the office 
at the time, agreed to give them to me 
and so for a year or so I got programs 
regularly from them and I would have 
the Mankato line-up mimeographed 
and inset it in the programs. You see, 
we had the same wrestlers appearing 
in Mankato as they had in Minneapolis 
- the difference being that while we 
had six or eight wrestlers on our cards 
they had more than a dozen stars on 


each Minneapolis card. 

I started running shows (with 
wrestlers from the Minneapolis) in 
other towns throughout southern 
Minnesota and eventually became a 
licensed promoter in Iowa and South 
Dakota as well. Eventually there were 
not enough programs left over from 
Minneapolis for my cards and so I 
started to make up programs myself — 
I think this was in 1965. At first I would 
cut things out of the Minneapolis 
programs and take them to a quick 
print shop and run them off. In 1967 
Harry Kamatchus died and Jim Hulwil 
and myself became the Mankato 
promoters for the next few years. 

My program business also 
expanded and soon I was able to have 
them printed professionally. Wrestlers 
who appeared on my cards would take 
them along to other areas and soon I 
was getting calls from promoters in 
other parts of the country asking me to 
make programs for them. I won't claim 
that my programs were the greatest, 
but they were better than the printed 
programs that were used at most cards 
at that time. 

The first programs I published 
for outside the AWA (the Minneapolis 
Office) promotions were for the NWA 
cards in Iowa. The local promoter there 
was Larry Lewis who got his wrestlers 
from the Saint Joseph, Missouri 
booking office run by Gust Karras. 

Gust and Harry Kamatchus had 
worked together for a circus in the early 
1930s - they would take turns being the 
wrestling champion of the circus when 
it came to each new town and offer to 
take on all comers -апа when по one 
stepped forward the other one would 
come out of the crowd claiming to be 
from some nearby local town and they 
would wrestle each other. 

They both told me tbey had 
wrestled each other over a hundred 
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NWA World's Heavyweight 
Champion Harley Race poses 
with Norman Kietzer. 
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times during those years and put on 
quite a show. They were both skilled 
shooters and both had some real battles 
against locals as well, usually coming 
out on top. 

During this period I was also 
sending off stories on AWA wrestlers 
to the various national magazines 
in New York which up until that 
time were filled with stories mostly 
about New York area wrestlers. I also 
became interested in what was going 
on in wrestling around the country 
and started corresponding with fans 
in other areas and eventually started 
what I called “Тһе Pro Wrestling Record 
Book" in which I tried to keep track 
of wrestling results from all over the 
country. The first issues were typed 
on onionskin paper so I could make 
six copies with an electric typewriter, 
then I went to mimeographed issues as 
circulation expanded and eventually 
teamed up first with Tom Hankins 
(from Iowa) who had a similar fanzines 
and later also for a time with Bert Ray 
from California who had a fanzine 
called Matmania. 

I think we were one of the first 
of many wrestling fanzines that tried 
to keep track of what was happening 
throughout the world of professional 
wrestling. 

My wrestling business was 
certainly not a one man operation to 
this point, and also not my full time 
occupation. In the early 1960s I was 
also going to college full time and 
working at a grocery store in Mankato. 
At our store we would carry out 
groceries to people who lived within a 
two block radius of the store. One of 
the customers I carried out groceries 


Jim Melby and Norm Kietzer at the 1974 WFIA 
Convention. 


Norm Kietzer presents award to Wally Karbo as Marty O’Neill announces. Also receiving an 
award was the late Bill Kuusisto (left). 


for was Patty Langer. We got to know 
each other and started dating in 1962. 
In 1965 we got married and over forty 
years later we are still together. 

In the early days Patty often 
worked at my wrestling cards in the 
ticket office, the concessions stand or 
anything else. She even helped Jim 
Raschke and I set up the wrestling ring 
one time in Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

Back in those days we could rent 
a National Guard Armory for $50 
and the total payroll for the six or 
eight wrestlers who appeared on our 
cards was usually between $200 and 
$300. But you have to consider that in 
perspective. 

After І was graduated from 
Mankato State College (now know as 
Minnesota State University) I worked 
several years as a public school teacher 
starting at a salary of $4,000 per year 
and getting up to $5,400 per year the 
last year I was teaching; no comparison 
to the salaries today, but then you have 
to remember that this was all in the 
1960s. 

The first person who worked 
closely with my on my wrestling 
programs was Marty O’Neill. He was 
the television voice of AWA wrestling 
in Minnesota and much more than 
that. Marty was a member of the 
Baseball Writers Association and was 
the substitute announcer whenever the 
regular announcer could not make it 
for the Twins on television during the 
early years of major league baseball in 


Minnesota. 

Marty had been associated 
with professional wrestling doing 
radio broadcasts of Stecher's cards 
starting way back in the 1940s before 
television in this area. Marty would 
often come down to my cards and 
do the ring announcing. On other 
ocassions I would hire one of the on air 
personalities from a local radio station 
to be the ring announcer; that way he 
would tend to talk about the wrestling 
on the air during the week before the 
event. 

Later on Jim Melby became closely 
associated with my wrestling business. 
Jim says Ifirst met him in 1965 when һе 
attended a wrestling fans convention 
that I was at in Cincinnati, Ohio, along 
with his parents while he was still in 
school. I remember him being one of 
the young fans who hung around the 
Minneapolis Wrestling office in the 
Dyckman Hotel when I would make 
trips up there. 

After Jim graduated from high 
school he attended Mankato State for 
a year and during that time and from 
that time on, Jim worked with me 
in my wrestling business more than 
anyone else. 

In fact, I remember one time when 
I ran two different cards in southern 
Minnesota about one hundred miles 
apart that Jim and Marty O'Neill 
actually ran one card while Patty and 
myself ran the other one. 
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The Wrestling Revue Archives are filled not only with memorable photographs, but there 
is much more material, including news clippings, fan club bulletins, etc. Not everything 
is dated or identified. Here we present another item from the files. 


"THIS MONTH'S GUEST STAR" 


Born as Herman "Butch" Rhode, in — 
Camden, N.J... The day = February 20, 
1923 = Few people dreamed that in the 
years to come this boy would be one 
of the greatest Wrestlers known. Evon 
at the age of 8, he was interested in 
the svort. Wrestled amatuer till he 
could turn pro at the age of 18. 
Since then he has mastered many holds, 
and is afraid of no one. 

Не then changed his name to BUDIIY 
ROGERS, and the fans began calling him 
"Nature Boy", Buddy has а verfect 
build, ав well as jooks, and when thie 
Golden Haired Cham», goes into tis 
wings the gals go іп а trance. Being 
а "Villain®, many try to hate hin, 
but find it hard to do. He has no 
meroy once in the ring. But is tha . BUDDY ROGERS 
verfeot gentleman out of the ring, 
unless he h&e reason to be otherwise. 

Few Fans have ever seen the real  . 

Buddy, but those who һауе can tell ) 

you he really has the heart of Gold. He admits lo was wary of his 
Fans at first, but now he is really interested ің them. Backs his 
clubs to the hilt, and is an all around swell guy. Buddy has a 
beautiful collection of jackets, which show what & really colorful 
person he іп. Many have tried to imitste his strit. Hut there is 
only one verson that can do it right, апа that 1s the “Nature Boy", 
himself. 

Buddy has a hold which I have never seen an opponent get out of. 
He ocnlis it the figure four gravovise. Ne entangles his legs with 
the onnonents and aynlies pressure, by vulling ол one of the onnon= 
ents’! Legs. They usually give un ihe minute 1% ів avo ded, but still 
have a swollen enkle and are unabig to finish the match 17 here аге 
any falls left to win, Several othurs have tried io оору the hold, 
but never seem to do it with much success. 

Last January 3, Buddy and the veautifwl Terry Jixson, were married 
one year. They were married in Bradenton, Florida. Terry was a Col- 
оправ girl, and that is where thelr home я at the vresent. 

Buddy o"ns а Cadillac, and hac invested in some beautiful real 
estate. He hones to someday become а Pronoter, afv retiring from 
the ring. 

He hea one brother. His Mother still makes her hom. in Camden, 
but the miles between them will never hinier the love d affection 
they have for each other. Buddy and his Mother have alwé.q been very 
close. He was one time Tri-State Chamolon = Also held the “eastern 
Hywt. Title until losing it to ove BILL... And then there i. the 
American Tag-Team Championshio with his pal, The Great Scott. 

Don't mige Buddy when he comes to your area, he's Terrified if 
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Tag team wrestling is an exciting 
concept that was wildly popular in 
the pre-"sports entertainment" era 
of professional wrestling. Indeed, a 
good tag match was more than simply 
throwing four men into the ring and 
hoping for the best. The established 
twosomes generally had a certain 
chemistry that made them cohesive 
and enjoyable to watch in the ring. 


In the first book to give a 
comprehensive look at the many 
popular апа well-known tag 
teams, Greg Oliver (Wrestling Revue 
contributor and the man behind the 
Canadian SLAM! Wrestling website) 
and Steven Johnson, award-winning 
investigative journalist from Virginia) 
have assembled a literal ^who's who" 
of pro wrestling tag teams. “The Pro 
Wrestling Hall of Fame: The lag Teams" 
is a 290+ page book brimming with 
information, anecdotes, photos and 
facts covering most of the sport's better 
known combinations. 


The book is divided into several 
sections. 

The Top 20 ranks the very best of 
the best — the teams that left indelible 
impressions on the sport of pro 
wrestling beginning with the #1 ranked 
tag team, The Fabulous Kangaroos to 
#20, Rip Hawk & Swede Hanson with 
teams like Bruiser & Crusher, The Von 
Brauners, Goliath & Gordman, The 
Midnight Express, etc. rounding out 
the list. Choosing the Top 20 tag teams 
of all time is subjective, of course, 
and doubtless there are going to be 
disagreements among wrestling fans 
and historians. 

Yet, it would be hard to argue that 
any of the top 20 don’t belong on the list. 
Some might speculate that teams like 
Pat Patterson and Ray Stevens (ranked 
#5) should outrank The Road Warriors 
(#2), etc; and in fact, the authors 
readily admit “We don’t claim this is 
the final word оп tag teams - in fact, 
we hope we're just getting the debate 
started." Yet, they do a remarkable job 
of paying tribute to many tag teams 


of the past that have for too long have 
been forgotten. 


The Next 5featuresteams that could 
easily be in the Top 20 (The Vachons, 
Bockwinkel & Stevens, etc.). 

The Golden Era (‘50s to the mid ^60s) 
profiles classic teams like The Bastiens, 
Brute Bernard & Skull Murphy, Don 
Curtis & Mark Lewin, etc., 

The Brothers highlights well- 
known "brother" tag teams (such as 
The Briscos, The Kozaks, The Torres 
Brothers, and includes a section on 
Father & Son teams. 

The Territorial Era (Mid-'60s to 
mid-'80s) is a very extensive section 
including teams like The Redheads, 
Tony Borne & Lonnie Mayne, The 
Blackjacks, the Dalton Gang, Bob 
Geigel & Bob Brown and many more. 

The Evil Foreigners focuses on those 
men we loved to hate - a tried and true 
formula of classic era wrestling. Teams 
like Mitsu Arakawa and Kenji Shibuya, 
The Sheepherders, The Von Steigers 
and several others are represented. 

The National Era (mid-'80s to 
present) completes the book with 
teams of more recent vintage including 
Chris Adams & Gino Hernandez, 
Demolition, The Fantastics, etc. 

Each team profiled in the 
book includes the principles of the 
combination, real names (if known), 
variations on the team, the general 
success and highlights of the team's 
career, and current status of the 
wrestlers in the team. 


It is very obvious that a lot of 
research went into the book, including 
extensive interviews and combing 
through old wrestling pro-grams, 
newspapers and magazines, and the 
results are apparent. Researching such 
a project can't possibly be easy, due 
to the nature of pro wrestling itself. 
There is no such thing as a genuine 
pro wrestling "record book" and the 
authors acknowledge this. Yet, they've 
done an admirable and remarkable 
job that makes this book a *must have' 
for anybody with an interest in classic 


Bruiser & Crusher ranked #13 of all time. 
(Photo: Brian Bukantis) 


professional wrestling. 


Photographs from a wide variety 
of sources (including the Wrestling 
Revue Archives) are liberally used 
throughout the book and add to the 
overall ambience of the product. With 
a foreward by Bobby Eaton (Midnight 
Express), the book also gives a history 
of the beginnings of pro wrestling tag 
team matches. 


“The Tag Teams” is а well- 
researched and well assembled tome 
on what is unfortunately now a "lost 
art” in modern pro wrestling. The 
authors are to be commended on an 
outstanding — and ongoing effort. 


THE TOP 20 TAG TEAMS 
OF ALL-TIME 


Шы: Гав 
The Fabulous Kangaroos 
The Road Warriors 
The British Bulldogs 
The Dusek Riot Squad 
Pat Patterson & Ray Stevens 
The Minnesota Wrecking Crew 
The Fabulous Freebirds 
The Assassins 
The Rock ^n' Roll Express 
10. The Midnight Express 
11. Great Goliath & Black Gordman 
12. Harley Race & Larry Hennig 
13. Bruiser & Crusher 
14. Ben & Mike Sharpe 
15. Arn Anderson & Tully Blanchard 
16. The Interns 
17. Mike & Doc Gallagher 
18. The Kalmikoffs 
19. The Von Brauners 
20. Rip Hawk & Swede Hanson 
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